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MONGST the events of the past year there 
A is little upon which as a nation we can con- 
gratulate ourselves. Indeed there is nothing 

—save that we have got rid of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Cannes — Genoa — Anatolia — Chanak — Laus- 
anne—unemployment: these are the words that 
spring to mind when we recall all that has happened 
since last Christmas, and no one of them has associations 
upon which any of us can care to dwell. It has been 
a year of failure and futility, ending in a situation 
which from every point of view is as melancholy as it 
well could be. But at any rate the Coalition is dead, 
and Great Britain has at last a definite policy—to be 
criticised or supported. That, from the point of view 
of politics and of the general situation of Europe, 
is the most cheerful thought which we can suggest 
for a season when we are all expected to be cheerful. 
And certainly it is not a small matter. We have no 
love and very little respect for the present British 
Government. But anything is better than a Coalition 
—here to-day and there to-morrow. Long may Coali- 


tionism rest in the grave which it has dug for itself. 
* * * 








Lord Curzon’s firmness has now won another engage- 
ment at Lausanne. After much haggling, and having 
secured certain more or less important concessions, 
the Turks have given way, and we have vindicated 
the lofty principle of the freedom of the Straits. There 
are details still to be arranged ; but, provided that all 
goes according to plan, the main terms of the settle- 
ment will be these: (1) There will be “ demilitarised 
zones,’ but without foreign supervision—the demili- 
tarisation will depend on the good faith of the Turks. 
(2) Turkey will be allowed to maintain a force of 5,000 
men at Gallipoli, and possibly some artillery in addition. 
(3) In peace-time, the warships of any Power may pass 





the Straits up to the strength of the strongest Black 
Sea Power; in war-time, if Turkey herself is neutral, 
there is to be no restriction of entry. Such is our 
triumph. It is at best a hollow, at worst a mischievous, 
triumph. It is either an empty assertion of British 
naval power, which is regarded even by our Allies with 
some mistrust—though their mistrust is for the moment 
not very loudly expressed, partly because they are 
anxious for peace at any price, and partly because of 
their particular dislike of the Bolsheviks. Or, if it 
has any real significance, it is a gesture against Russia. 
The Russians certainly take it so, and they will pre- 
sumably return to Moscow with a flea in their ear, 
threatening to build a navy to defend their interests. 
There might perhaps have been risks in excluding all 
warships and making the Black Sea a mare clausum ; 
there are other and worse risks in this compromise 
forced on a reluctant Turkey and rejected with con- 
tumely by an angry Russia. Lord Curzon’s freedom 
of the Straits may prove an ugly farce. 
* * a 


We have now, perhaps, endured the last of the curious 
canards as to the imminence of some great practical 
change in the policy of the United States towards 
Europe; but one never can tell. In September there 
was the irruption of ex-Governor Cox, of Ohio, with 
the London Press taking his kindly words as American 
pledges, though as we pointed out at the time, what 
Mr. Cox said had no relation to American action. 
Ten days ago the new Washington policy made a sudden 
appearance on the front pages, and no less suddenly 
went off. It was a singular outburst to come after 
the Congressional elections and directly on the heels 
of the President’s discouraging message to Congress. 
Even the least curable of the correspondents and 
leader-writers should be able now to realise that the 
Harding Government stands to-day where it stood 
upon taking office. From the United States there 
can under no circumstances be a Government loan to 
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Europe ; nor will the State Department give encourag- 
ment to any step on the part of Wall Street until some 
genuine solution of the Reparations problem has been 
agreed upon. Further, Washington still insists that 
the question of war debts has nothing to do with 
Reparations. The flutter of last week was made 
possible by English ignorance of American opinion, 
and by the seeming impotence of the British daily Press 
to recognise the facts of the American Constitution. 
Congress, in such a matter as this, is the dominant 
power. Mr. Harding can do nothing with the expiring 
Congress, and can expect nothing from the new one. 
True, the funding of the European Debt is a definite 
achievement. But that measure must be taken as 
the extent of the present Administration’s contribution 
to the economic recovery of Europe—if we except its 
readiness to be represented, in a purely advisory 
capacity, at a new Reparations Conference. Anything 
beyond this means, for senators and Congressmen, 
becoming “‘ entangled in European imperialism and 
militarism,”’ the terror of which in the American mind 
has been markedly intensified by M. Clemenceau’s 
recent speeches in the country. 
* * * 


But, although the hopes of a loan are illusory, 
another effort is being made to get America to take 
a hand in the Reparations problem. As we write, 
there are reports of a plan for calling in American 
business men to fix a new basis for Germany’s payments. 
On the face of it, there does not appear to be any special 
reason why they should succeed where Heaven knows 
how many conferences and committees of international 
experts have failed. But there certainly could be no 
harm in their trying. Indeed, we wish that they would 
try; for it is important both that America should 
be brought back into the closest possible touch with 
the most urgent of European questions and that the 
French in particular should feel the weight of her 
influence. The chief stumbling block to a settlement, 
however, is now not so much the scaling down of Ger- 
many’s bill and the arrangement of a moratorium 
and other measures to facilitate payment, as the French 
obsession that Germany will never pay a pfennig unless 
she is coerced. The obsession is happily weakening— 
or, at any rate, the belief in the more outrageous forms 
of coercion is weakening, as was shown by the recep- 
tion of M. Poincaré’s speech in the Chamber last week. 
M. Poincaré was a growling lion in London; at the 
Palais Bourbon a few days later he roared like a sucking- 
dove—and got a handsome majority. The demand 
for “‘ pledges,’’ however, still remains, and the crucial 
point is how the French envisage these in practice. 
There is no reason why we should not discuss the 
possibilities of Germany offering some sort of security 
in return for a long moratorium. But there can be no 
discussion of any “ sanctions’ which might open the 
door to more violence. 

* * * 


The unemployed have this week carried their case 
before the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
urging that, since Parliament has adjourned without 
dealing with their grievances, the Trade Union move- 
ment as a whole must take the matter up, and use every 
possible means of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Government. The General Council has decided to set 
on foot special demonstrations throughout the country, 
to press for the re-assembly of Parliament early in 
January, and, meanwhile, to interview the Cabinet 
Committee on Unemployment and bring before its 
members the full gravity of the present situation. It 
was being confidently predicted a few months ago that, 
by the end of the year, the number of unemployed 
would have fallen to something like half a million. 
In fact, the latest figures show that on November 20th, 
there were still nearly a million and a half unem- 


~~ out of the less than twelve millions to whom the 
nemployment Insurance Acts extend. This, of course, 
means a considerably greater total number out of work. 
We have to face the fact that the expected trade 
revival has not come, and shows no signs of coming. 
The Government’s schemes for providing work through 
my es industry, with the aid of guarantees, seem to 
e hanging fire. Boards of Guardians, almost bankrupt, 
are becoming more niggardly in the payment of relief. 
It is hardly surprising if, rebuffed by the Prime Minister, 
the unemployed are getting restless, and beginning to 
threaten trouble unless their case is treated as urgent. 
The measures so far adopted by the Government are, 
indeed, quite obviously inadequate. 
* * * 


The Miners’ Federation is meeting in conference as 
we write. The Federation Executive has exhausted 
the mandate given to it at the last full Conference in 
July. It has approached the owners concerning the 
modification of the present agreement and the granting 
of higher wages; and, failing to move the owners, it 
has vainly appealed to the Government for help. 
The double refusal has left no course open but to report 
back to the Conference which gave it its instructions, 
and to ask for further guidance. The question before 
the miners this week is that of the policy now to be 
pursued. They can give three months’ notice to end 
the present agreement, with a view to demanding 
higher wages and striking, if necessary, in order to 
secure them—a course which Lancashire and Cheshire, 
South Wales and other districts are understood for 
some time to have favoured. Or they can decide that, 
as the moment is not opportune for strike action, they 
will endure the present conditions for a while longer— 
in other words, do nothing. Or, thirdly, they can 
combine this second course, so far as abstention from 
industrial action is concerned, with a renewed political 
campaign of propaganda for the nationalisation of 
the coalfields. This third course also has received 
influential support within their ranks, all who are 
opposed to industrial action in the near future tending 
to concentrate upon it as at least giving some impression 
of activity. The choice is not an easy one. 

** * * 


Troubles seem to be gathering fast about the teaching 
profession. The various teachers’ organisations are 
still debating whether to accept or to_ reject 
the proposal that they should voluntarily submit to 
a reduction of 5 per cent. in all salaries paid in 
accordance with the Burnham scales. Meanwhile, 
several Local Education Authorities appear to be 
determined to take matters into their own hands. 
There is already a teachers’ lock-out at Gateshead, 
where the authority refuses to pay according to 
scale, and now a general stoppage is threatened in 
Herefordshire, where the teachers have been given 
notice and offered re-engagement at a lower salary not 
in accordance with the standard scales. Other authori- 
ties are threatening to take similar action, while the 
National Union of Teachers announces its determination 
to pay full salaries to all teachers who are dismissed 
or leave work in consequence of a dispute concerning 
the salary scale. It is, of course, not difficult to under- 
stand the attitude of the Local Authorities. The 
Treasury is rationing the Board of Education with 
money, and the Board is rationing the Local Authorities, 
refusing to pay more than a limited maximum sum 
in aid of their expenditure. The Local Authorities 
must therefore either retrench or put up the rates ; 
and it is not surprising that some of them are anxious 
to cut salaries. It must, however, be remembered 
that any L.E.A. which does this is acting in clear 
violation of a definite agreement, under which the 
Burnham scale was made operative up to 1925. That 


agreement has been already evaded, if not broken, by 
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the Teachers’ Superannuation Act. The request for 
the voluntary acceptance of a reduction is another 
attempt to evade it. But clearly the form of the 
— is a recognition of the obligation, and for 
isolated Local Authorities to break away from the 
agreement is a very serious breach of faith. 


* * * 


It is reported that the Minister of Agriculture has 
refused the request of the Trade Unions of agricultural 
workers for representation on the committee which is 
being appointed to investigate the “‘ methods and costs 
of selling and distributing agricultural produce in 
Great Britain.” We most earnestly hope that this 
is not the case. Labourers’ wages have everywhere 
been forced down almost to starvation point on the 
ground that more cannot be afforded in the present 
condition of agriculture. But this condition is attri- 
buted largely to the high costs of sale and distribution, 
in other words to the small part of the final price of 
the product received by the agricultural interests. 
This is clearly a matter affecting the workers equally 
with the farmers; for out of whatever the farmer 
receives must come the labourers’ wages as well as the 
farmers’ other costs and profits. On the Coal Com- 
mission of 1919, the Miners’ Federation was allowed 
to have the final voice in the nomination of half the 
members. On the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
the agricultural Trade Unions were represented, not 
to this extent, but by several of their members. If the 
Minister of Agriculture has reached the extraordinary 
decision attributed to him, it is certainly not too late 
for him to change his mind, and we hope that every 
possible pressure will be brought to bear upon him 
with this object. The agricultural labourers may be 
weak and ill-organised to-day, but that is only an 
additional reason for giving them every opportunity 
of participating in measures designed to improve the 
agricultural position. 

* * ‘ 


It is now some months since the Association of 
Touring Managers gave the Actors’ Association notice 
to terminate the “standard contract,” which is the 
great charter of the acting profession. A serious 
dispute was then threatened; but at length the two 
sides were brought together and negotiations reopened. 
Now it is stated that these resumed negotiations have 
completely broken down, and that no agreement 
concerning conditions exists any longer. The touring 
managers say that the “standard contract” is at an 
end, and that they are not bound by it; the actors 
threaten action against any manager who departs 
from its conditions. The other Unions of theatrical 
workers—the Variety Artistes’ Federation, the Musi- 
cians’ Union and the Theatrical Employees’ Asso- 
ciation—are not directly concerned in the dispute ; 
but they have been considering common action with the 
Actors’ Association in defence of the standard conditions. 
The London West-end Theatres are not at present 
affected ; but it seems likely that, if the touring mana- 
gers get their way, the West-end managers would 
speedily follow their example in endeavouring to repu- 
diate the existing contract. The Actors’ Association 
is far less strong in the provinces than in London, and 
the attack is being delivered first at its weakest point. 
The standard contract made an even greater advance 
in the conditions of touring than of London artistes ; 
for touring conditions were previously in most cases 
by far the worse. The public knows something of the 
bad conditions under which the lesser lights of the 
theatres used to work ; and it will have great sympathy 
with the Actors’ Association in its struggle to maintain 
& minimum standard throughout the profession. The 
managers complain that they cannot make shows pay 
under present circumstances ; but, before salaries and 
conditions are worsened, there are speculative theatre 





rents to be cut down to a reasonable level, and other 
large economies in the organisation of touring com- 
panies to be effected. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Dubliners are a 
curious breed. The opening of the first Free State 
Parliament aroused no more popular enthusiasm than 
a company meeting. Not a flag was hoisted in the city; 
at the most a few dozen spectators gathered outside 
the gates in Kildare Street. Yet for three days last 
week huge crowds packed the quays to cheer the 
departing British garrison, and the last regiments to 
march out on Sunday had to fight their way in single 
file through the ranks of their admirers to the troopships. 
This does not represent any revival of enthusiasm for 
the system which it was the business of the British 
Army to uphold in Ireland. It was a tribute less 
to the uniform than to the man in the uniform, and 
ranks amongst the finest compliments ever paid to 
the Army. Officers and men had been given dirty 
work to do in this country, but they never pretended to 
like it, and in discharging their duty they did not 
— the obligations of humanity. Perhaps the fare- 
well greetings would not have been so warm had the 
evacuation taken place immediately after the signing 
of the Treaty. In the interval we have seen Repub- 
licans and Free Staters at one another’s throats, and 
non-combatants have discovered that it is possible to 
fare worse at the hands of professing friends than of 
open enemies. The Irish objection was always to 
English rule, not to the individual Englishman, and that 
the soldier should have managed to wipe out the evil 
memory of the days when he was condemned to prop 
up Dublin Castle on bayonets, is the best proof that the 
natural impulse of both races is towards friendship 
rather than enmity. Though they could not afford 
to admit it, the Republicans have better reason than 
anybody to deplore the evacuation. It robs them of 
their last argument against the Treaty, and all the arts 
of their propagandists cannot hide the hard fact that 
their poll ven is to overthrow by force, not an alien 
garrison, but the army of the Irish people. 

* * * 


The approach of Christmas brings with it rumours 
of a truce. Such rumours, it is true, have now become 
in Ireland almost as much a convention of the season 
as plum-pudding and mistletoe. For a few days every- 
body murmurs vaguely of peace and good will; preachers 
dilate on the power of the medizval Church to impose 
a truce of God; Gaelic enthusiasts explain that all 
that is necessary to restore amity is to get back to 
the ancient Irish tradition. Then, after a brief interval, 
the killings and burnings, the reprisals and counter- 
reprisals begin all over again. So it has been in the 
past, and not a few Irishmen are persuaded that the 
thing that has been is that which will be. On the other 
hand, there are signs that encourage a moderate 
optimism. While the armchair Republican is as = 
valiant as ever, some of the active leaders in the field 
are reported on good authority to be anxious for terms 
which will enable them to back out of what they realise 
has now become a hopeless struggle. No information 
is yet available of the activities of the Peace Committee 
appointed by the Senate, but its members, whose names 
carry weight with all parties, are in a better position 
than nominees of the Executive would be to exercise 
influence upon the growing body of Republican moder- 
ates. Apart from any other issue, the economic 


situation makes it imperative that something should be 
done to end the senseless political conflict. For 
months things have been allowed to drift, with the 
result that disputes over the wages of railwaymen and 
dockers threaten to end in the closing down of all the 
Irish ports and railways inside the next fortnight. 
The Government is striving hard to avert this disaster, 
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but it is plain that there can be no hope of any effective 
economic settlement until something approaching 
normal political conditions have been restored. 

* * * 


PouitTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: — Among the stars 
which in their courses seem to be fighting against Mr. 
Lloyd George just now, the observer should not fail to 
note the planetary influence of the Cecils. While the ex- 
Premier visibly edges nearer to Mr. Asquith on one side of the 
House, Lord Robert Cecil, who might have been reluctant to 
remain a Conservative had Mr. Lloyd George become one, is 
seen to be moving steadily and with a recovered sense of direction 
into line with Mr. Bonar Law on the other. Liberalism’s Joss 
from the exchange may not be great, since Lord Robert could 
never in any event have been more than a half-convert to the 
economic austerities of the Liberal creed, to say nothing of 
its anti-clerical bent. whereas the gain to Conservatism might 
be immense if only the Conservatives could be persuaded once 
more to reorganise as a crusading army of Young England 
idealists with one foot in the Middle Ages, in Mr. Devlin’s 
brilliant phrase, and the other in the League of Nations. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, the Cecil reconversion or reconciliation, or what- 
ever it may be called, must tend to quicken the pace of a general 
Conservative reunion and thus destroy Mr. Lloyd George's last 
hope—already, I should think, reduced to a pretty forlorn state 
—of detaching the Chamberlainites from the Ministerialist side 
and fusing them, in combination with his own National Liberals, 
into the long-talked-of Centre Party. I am told that since 

- Sir Robert Horne, just after the General Election, refused office 
under Mr. Bonar Law, overtures have been made from the same 
quarter to another of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s friends, and 
again without success, the group having agreed in the interval 
to stand out for collective terms. Excellent tactics, if they can 
be brought off; but I would warn Mr. Chamberlain that the 
Cecils are mobilising. Much may depend on which of the 
waverers gets back first—the Cecil visionary or the Chamber- 
lain backslider, Mr. Lloyd George’s implacable adversary or 
his infatuated confederate. 

® * * 

One may still respect the prerogatives of the Crown (though 
as a rule those survivals might more accurately be described as 
the privileges of the Executive) and yet sympathise with Mr. 
Lansbury in his protest on the last day of the session against the 
powerlessness of Parliament to fix the times and seasons of its 
own meetings and vacations. Under a Government pledged to 
give its supporters tranquillity, this is bound before long to 
become an acute question, and yet its settlement in the right 
sense, I imagine, will have to depend on the pressure of public 
opinion rather than on the spontaneous action of members 
themselves. Anyhow, I can recall no instance, whether in remote 
or recent times, of a Government suffering defeat in revenge for 
its neglect to shorten a recess or of a prorogation being held up 
and a session lengthened through a refusal on the part of the 
zealous Commons to pass the Appropriation Bill in the usual way. 

* * * 


Hitherto the question of long or short sessions, or of what 
may be called autumn sessions versus sessionless autumns, has 
usually been decided by events, reinforced, to be sure, by the 
exacting temper of the constituencies, and possibly the same 
causes will continue to operate to much the same effect in the 
future. Still, as I have indicated, we now have a tranquillity 
or do-nothing Government in power headed by a Prime Minister 
whose conception of Paradise Regained is avowedly based on the 
Disraelian model of one brief session a year, long vacations at 
Easter and Whitsun and a six months’ siesta between August 
and February. It is for those reasons that I am disposed 
to hail in Mr. Lansbury’s timely protest a sound prophetic 
instinct certain to be justified, unless my own instinct is at fault, 
by the events of 1923. 

* * * 

Poverty is a relative term, and in comparison with his resources 
as Prime Minister I suppose that Mr. Lloyd George, as he says, 
is now a poor man. Yet as Prime Minister, with his rent-free 
house in Downing Street, his equally rent-free country seat at 
Chequers, his Ministerial salary and Carnegie annuity, the total 
annual value of his income and emoluments must have been 
not less than from £10,000 to £15,000. From so considerable a 
summit to the middling eminence of the Carnegie endowment 
the decline is abrupt, yet the truth remains that Mr. Lloyd 
George was the best-paid Premier since Ministers ceased to pay 
themselves. 


THE MONETARY OUTLOOK 


HE great rise in sterling during the past three weeks 
has attracted wide attention. The pound has now 
almost reached its pre-war parity of $4.86. This 

brings us within sight of the restoration of a free gold 
market and the linking of the paper pound with the gold 
dollar. 

The recent rise has in one important respect been different 
from the rise which took place a year ago. In the last three 
months of 1921 the dollar exchange increased from $3.80 
to $4.20 owing to the fall of prices in this country. In 
other words, the pound appreciated through the continuance 
of deflation in Great Britain, while the purchasing power 
of the dollar remained practically constant. During 1922, 
on the other hand, the level of prices in Great Britain has 
remained remarkably steady, while prices in the United 
States have increased by more than 15 per cent. The recent 
improvement in the exchange is therefore due to deprecia- 
tion of the dollar rather than to appreciation of the pound. 
For this reason, though it has not conferred any immediate 
benefit on British trade, it has not had such a depressing 
effect as the improvement in the pound last year. The 
purchasing power of the dollar has been falling, while that 
of the pound has been standing still; and as a corollary 
American trade has been showing signs of rapid recovery, 
while British trade is only just beginning to emerge from 
the trough of depression. 

When the pound reaches its pre-war value of $4.86, what 
will be our policy? Theoretically it would be possible to 
retain an inconvertible paper currency and to allow the 
pound to go on rising to $5 or over, so long as the dollar 
continues to depreciate. In other words, we might con- 
sciously aim at stabilising the present level of prices in Great 
Britain and thus escape from the inconveniences of a fluc- 
tuating gold standard. For it is clear that, unless special 
measures are adopted to regulate the value of gold, prices 
in the United States will continue to fluctuate during the 
next two or three years. All the evidence points to a 
further period of inflation in America, to be followed sooner 
or later by a renewed depression. One of the weaknesses 
of the American banking system is that the expansion of 
credit and currency is limited only by a statutory minimum 
of gold reserves ; the proportion of gold to total liabilities, 
including notes and deposits, may not fall below 40 per cent. 
At the peak of the boom in 1920 this minimum was very 
nearly reached ; but since that time, partly owing to the 
drastic measures taken by the Federal Reserve Board and 
partly to the huge import of gold, amounting to nearly 50 
per cent. of the total stocks held in 1920, the ratio of 
reserves has increased to over 75 per cent. This situation is 
exceedingly prejudicial to future stability. Unless special 
action is taken, the wave of renewed inflation which has 
already started in the United States may conceivably 
surpass that which took place during the post-war boom ; in 
other words, the general level of prices, which stood at 141 
in June, 1921, and is now about 160, might rise again to the 
high level of 250 reached in May, 1920. If the pound is to 
be linked inseparably with the gold dollar as soon as it 
reaches its pre-war parity, we shall be swept along on this 
new tide of inflation. And even if prices should only rise 
to 225, the results would be sufficiently serious. The un- 
employment problem, it is true, would for the time being 
be solved and the burden of the National Debt would be 
substantially reduced ; but profiteering and resentment at 
the high cost of living would break out afresh, bringing 
strikes and social conflict in their train. Moreover, if infla- 
tion is allowed to get out of hand again, it will inevitably 
be followed in two or three years by a further period of 
depression and unemployment. One way to avoid this— 
and in theory the simplest way—would be to retain an in- 
convertible paper currency in Great Britain and to stabilise 
the purchasing power of the pound without reference to the 
disconcerting fluctuations of the dollar. 
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But there is another method of tackling the problem, 
which would be immensely superior, if only it could be suc- 
cessfully applied. That is the method of international co- 
operation. An attempt might be made to stabilise, not 
merely the pound, but the pound and the dollar together. 
Such a proposal may appear at first sight more difficult 
and more ambitious than the former. But in practice it 
may prove the simpler of the two. For it will offend no 
deep-rooted prejudices; it will coincide with the restora- 
tion, in form if not in substance, of the pre-war gold standard. 
This is, in fact, the method of currency re-organisation 
embodied in the report of the Financial Commission of the 
Genoa Conference and unanimously approved by the 
delegates of thirty-one Governments. 

The chief novelty of the Genoa resolutions lies not so 
much in the suggestions made for stabilising the depreciated 
currencies of Europe as in the method proposed for regu- 
lating the purchasing power of gold itself. As the British 
delegate pointed out in his introductory speech to the Con- 
ference, it is not sufficient merely to stop the issue of paper 
money and to introduce new gold parities in Europe : 

It is a mistake to suppose that a return to the gold standard is 
a solution of all our difficulties, or that it is only in countries where 
inflation is still going on, and where currency is in a state of collapse, 
that a serious monetary problem exists to be solved. 

In reality countries with sound currencies have problems almost 
equally formidable to deal with. 

Since the war, prices of commodities have displayed the wildest 
fluctuations, not only in European countries with paper currencies, 
but also in the United States with its gold currency. 

It is not generally realised that the experts gathered at 
Genoa have laid it down as the agreed and orthodox doctrine, 
that these wild fluctuations are not due to natural causes 
which cannot be controlled, but are susceptible to the direct 
influence of the Central Banks. The general level of prices 
(which means the purchasing power of gold) can be regu- 
lated by a deliberate and carefully planned credit policy 
on the part of the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States. In the words of the official 
Report, “‘ the power to influence prices, and the responsi- 
bility for using that power, belong to the great Central 
Banks.” 

The Conference therefore recommended that the Bank of 
England should call a meeting of the Central Banks, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve Board, to consider the technical 
proposals made by the Financial Commission and to prepare 
the way for an International Monetary Convention. The 
object of the proposed Convention will be to secure “ such 
co-ordination of credit policy throughout the world as 
would enable the great banks to make the general level of 
prices more stable.”” The Convention, we are told, will be 
“based on the most modern and scientific method of econo- 
mising the use of gold as currency.” In other words, it will 
be based on a comprehensive “ gold exchange ” standard. 

What does this plan amount to, stripped of its techni- 
calities ? We have said that it means the restoration of 
the gold standard in form but not in substance. Every 
currency unit, as before the war, will be convertible on 
demand in a few gold centres like London and New York 
into a fixed amount of gold bullion. But since the value 
of gold will no longer depend on the free play of supply and 
demand, but will be regulated by a “ring” of Central 
Banks, the ultimate standard of value will be the general 
level of prices which the Central Banks decide to take as 
their norm. The Genoa programme is thus an ingenious 
compromise designed to satisfy on the one hand the prac- 
tical men who cling to gold as the only sound basis for a 
currency system, and on the other hand the monetary 
experts who desire to see it superseded by a more scientific 
standard of value. The world will still go on spending 
about £100,000,000 a year on the extraction and refining of 
fresh gold in South Africa and elsewhere; but having 
obtained it the Central Banks will quietly put it away out 

of sight and forget all about it. It will make no difference 
to the level of prices whether the gold mines dry up, or 


whether new sources are discovered which double or treble 
the annual output. And whether the gold rests in the 
vaults of the Central Banks, or is sunk in mid-ocean, or is 
used to pave the streets of the City of London, it will not 
make an atom of difference to the world’s monetary system. 
It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that while the Genoa 
Conference ostensibly advocated the restoration of the 
gold standard, it has in fact endorsed the plan to abolish it. 
But with this important proviso: the Central Banks are to 
go on buying gold at a fixed price, not in order to use it, 
but in order to satisfy the conservative instincts of business 
men and incidentally to save the gold producers from ruin. 


But this is to anticipate. We have endeavoured to give 
the inner meaning of the Genoa resolutions in their ultimate 
analysis. But it may well be many years before this revo- 
lutionary doctrine of the monetary experts is endorsed 
by practical bankers; and, after all, it is they who, in 
Dr. Waltcr Leaf’s phrase, are “the universal arbiters of the 
world’s economy.” Eight months have elapsed since the 
Bank of England was invited to summon “as soon as 
possible” a Conference of Central Banks; but the Con- 
ference has not yet been held. In the interval the German 
mark has fallen from 1,500 to 85,000, and the Austrian 
krone from 30,000 to 300,000. Stabilisation in Europe is 
still waiting for a settlement of reparations and inter-Allied 
debts, but payment of both becomes more and more unlikely 
the longer stabilisation is postponed. Why, then, cannot 
the Bank of England be induced to make a move? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently reminded us that 
the Bank of England is a private corporation. Though it 
possesses “* the power to influence prices,” and thus exercises 
a more far-reaching control over the trade and industry of 
this country than any other private institution, it is not 
itself amenable to public control. This is indeed a some- 
what extreme doctrine to preach to the British House of 
Commons, which passed the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
presumably has the power to amend it at will. But let it 
stand. Let us admit that the Bank of England is an irre- 
sponsible autocrat and that a benevolent autocracy has 
much to commend it. But let us at least express the hope 
that the directors will make up their minds to summon the 
Conference, if not “‘ as soon as possible,” at any rate within 
six months or a year; for only so can we expect a beginning 
to be made in the long and intricate task of reconstructing 
the world’s monetary system. 

We are inclined to believe that the directors of the Bank 
would reply that they are willing and anxious to take this 
step as soon as the pound has reached its pre-war parity 
with the dollar. If that is so, the rapid rise in sterling is of 
hopeful augury. 


LABOUR IN THE FIRST SESSION 


HE first session of the new Parliament was short, 
but it was long enough to furnish at least a pre- 
liminary test of the quality of the parties. It 

leaves no doubt that the Labour Party has come back 
to the House not only far better equipped than in the last 
Parliament for its réle of Opposition, but far more deter- 
mined to make a good showing. The increase in numbers 
is something ; for the Party is now large enough to possess 
reserves, and to call up relays for service in case of need. 
But much more than the mere increase of numbers counts 
the improvement in personne!—in debating quality and 
in readiness to put in hard parliamentary work. The Party 
has, of course, a high proportion of members wholly without 
parliamentary experience or training, and liable therefore 
to make mistakes; but the vital thing in parliamentary 
work is not so much the avoidance of mistakes as the ability 
to learn by them. In the House of Commons, lost oppor- 
tunities often recur; a bungle on one occasion may be 
damaging to prestige, but it is not usually fatal. The best 
thing about the new Labour Members is their evident 
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keenness to learn, their eager experimentation in parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

Little importance attaches to the occasional “ scenes ” 
which have marked the drawing of the first session to an 
unduly hasty end. These “scenes” have done Labour 
no harm; they have, indeed, been uniformly very mild 
affairs, in no way comparable with the disturbances which 
the Irish Members thought it their mission periodically 
to make. More than one of them was directly provoked 
from the Government benches. In general, we are no 
believers in “ scenes,” either in Parliament or elsewhere ; 
but in this case the Labour Members, without breaking 
any bones, have probably learnt quickly a good deal about 
parliamentary tactics that the Labour Party in the old 
House was never able to learn. They are playing themselves 
in, and, on the whole, they seem to be doing it very well. 

When we say that the personnel of the Party has very 
greatly improved, we are by no means thinking only, or 
even mainly, of the increased number of “ intellectuals ” 
who are now in its ranks. These are undoubtedly an 
element of strength, particularly in some of the more 
technical debates ; but fully as important is the change in 
the personnel of the great manual working-class majority 
of the Party. For many years past, the Labour movement 
has complained of the “‘ twicer ’—the man who attempts 
to be a spare-time Member of Parliament, continuing to 
fulfil also the routine duties of his office as a Trade Union 
official or organiser. This type is by no means absent 
from the new Party, but it represents a much smaller 
proportion of the whole membership than before, and there 
seems to be a growing recognition among the Trade Unions 
that, when one of their officers is returned to Parliament, 
he must be relieved at least of all routine work in connection 
with his office, even if he retains his post in a supervisory 
capacity. Moreover, the new Party includes a much 
larger number than has sat in any previous Parliament 
of men who either come directly from working at their 
trades or, at any rate, have no official position apart from 
their position as M.P.s. The men of this type are for the 
most part young and keen, and from them largely comes 
the driving force of the new Opposition. They are the 
mobile battalion on which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald can 
place a steady reliance where hard work is needed. 

This type of Member has, to be sure, his own problems. 
Having no office besides his membership of the House, 
he has in most cases no income beyond his parliamentary 
salary, which is quite inadequate to maintain his home— 
often two homes—and to cover the inevitable expenses of 
membership. Unless salaries are to be raised, it is surely 
high-time for the Labour Party to create some central fund 
out of which Members who are in this position can receive 
a supplementary allowance. Some unions already pay 
such allowances to their Members, and the practice should 
certainly be made general. 

The problem of making ends meet, however, while it is 
already giving many of the new M.P.s. cause for serious 
thought, has not immediately affected their parliamentary 
efficiency, as it will do if they are driven to all manner of 
shifts to supplement their meagre salaries. So far, they 
have been fighting well, under skilful leadership. We are 
not always in agreement with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
policy ; but his skill as a parliamentary tactician is undoubt- 
ed, and he has shown it clearly more than once during the 
late session. He understands the art of sending out his 

followers on forage and skirmishing expeditions, while 
maintaining a perfectly dignified attitude on the Front 
Bench. He knows when to speak, and when to remain 
silent. He is up to every trick of House of Commons 
procedure, and he is fully alive to the indispensable necessity 
of hard work, above all for an Opposition Party which is 
aiming at becoming the Government. 

In short, the Labour Party, in marked contrast to its 
record in the last Parliament, has won its spurs in the late 
session, and won them handsomely. It is necessary, 


however, to bear in mind that, in the nature of things, a 
short first session cannot furnish, on all points, a convincing 
test of capacity. In the main, only one quality of the new 
Labour Party has so far been thoroughly tested. Its 
job, during the late session, was that of keeping the one 
issue of unemployment ceaselessly before Parliament, 
and, by that means, before the public. They had to keep 
hard at it, and they had to keep as nearly as they could 
within the rules of order. They did these things well; 
but obviously it is easier to carry through a policy of this 
sort in a session recognised in advance as a short one than 
when there is an infinite vista of late sittings stretching 
away ahead. The capacity of the Labour Members to 
keep up the tactics on which they have set out will be far 
more severely tried when Parliament meets again for a 
longer session, and with a much greater variety of business 
waiting to be done. Then endurance will be more highly 
tested, and qualities of much greater subtlety and adapt- 
ability will be called for. 

There is every reason to hope that the new Labour Party 
will prove equal to these greater demands. It seems to 
be full of promising parliamentary material—of men who 
will adapt themselves well to the somewhat peculiar 
atmosphere of the House of Commons, and acquire readily 
the manner and the strategy which make for success both 
in debate and in the all-important question time. To 
be quick and skilful with supplementary questions is quite 
as important as to make a good speech. The old Labour 
Party was bad at questions; but the new seems to be 
shaping well. The greatly increased interest of the electors, 
especially the Labour electors, in the doings of their repre- 
sentatives is a factor making strongly for Labour efficiency. 
Industrial action is, for the time, at a heavy discount, on 
the ground of unemployment. The attention of the 
working-classes is turned towards Parliament, and they 
are watching eagerly to see what impression their champions 
are making in the new House. It is encouraging to be 
watched, and to feel that a wider audience than the almost 
empty benches at Westminster is attentive to the message. 
The Labour Party can play just now to the anxious gallery 
of its constituents, eager to hear news of improving trade 
conditions, or of more adequate Government action in 
dealing with the unemployed. This gives confidence, and 
confidence is, at least, a very important element in efficiency. 

The Labour Party is helped also by grumblings and signs 
of slackness noticeable already on the Government side. 
““Twicers”’ are very plentiful on the Government benches, 
and the setting of a hot pace in the House is highly incon- 
venient to business and professional men who take the 
House in their spare time. The Government Whips have 
had far more trouble than the Labour Whips in bringing 
their men to the lobbies. This slackness on one side stimu- 
lates keenness on the other; it makes the Government 
majority precarious despite its size; it creates the mood 
in which concessions are made. 

So far, then, Labour is to be congratulated. It possesses, 
as never before, skilful leadership, good debating strength 
on a wide range of questions, and a keen and energetic 
rank and file. These are the qualities that make a good 
Opposition, and Labour may claim now at last to have 
constituted itself as a real Opposition, in definite training 
for its coming task of Government. 


THE SPREAD OF CONSTITUTION- 
ALISM IN INDIA 


HE last month of the year is, as a rule, the time of 
greatest public activity in India. The cold- 
weather session of the Legislature has opened, 
and in the closing days of December practically all the 
important Indian organisations hold their annual confer- 
ences. This year the legislative session has opened in 
an atmosphere of something like panic, because of the 
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revenue deficits and the swollen costs of administration. 
The Government of India and the governments of all the 
provinces are facing a financial crisis. 

The plain fact is that the partially modernised form 
of government, built around the “steel frame” of the 
bureaucracy, turns out to be ruinously expensive; and 
India, under existing conditions, is not able to carry the 
burden. Lord Inchcape, the unenviable Geddes of India, 
is already at work with his Committee on public economy, 
and it is evident that his mere presence in the country has 
struck terror into the departments. 

The Budget estimates of the year, it is stated from Delhi, 
are being framed without reference to Lord Inchcape, 
in the belief that his Committee will not be able to propose 
any very drastic cuts. But at the same time anti-waste 
proposals from official quarters are constantly multiplying. 
Thus, the costs of the seasonal migrations of the Central 
Government between Simla and New Delhi are being over- 
hauled, as also are those connected with the various hill 
stations in which the provincial Governments take refuge 
for the hot weather. Similarly, the establishments of the 
military commands are under scrutiny; while the entire 
system of frontier control, greatly expanded since the 
Curzon epoch, is a cause of serious concern to Lord Reading’s 
Government. It has come to be realised also that the 
cumbrous scheme of Diarchy, the method of divided func- 
tions which is the essence of the Montagu Act, involves a 
needlessly heavy cost in the maintenance of authority. 
Why, for instance, should it be necessary to have, in every 
major province, one group of highly paid men forming the 
Executive Council (the actual Cabinet), and another group 
of semi-responsible Ministers, each one with his inevitable 
entourage ? These are the more obvious matters of 
economy in the present discussion; and, as they are all 
important, it is not at all surprising that the Indian Finance 
Department should be making rather nervous efforts to 
show that during the autumn the revenue has been coming 
in better than the estimates indicated—all except the rail- 
way receipts, which are still stagnant. 

In these circumstances we may be prepared for two 
definite developments in the immediate future: first, a 
renewed assault by the Legislative Assembly upon the 
military estimates—that being, as always from the Indian 
point of view, the most vulnerable section of the Budget ; 
and, secondly, a determined move in the direction of a 
protective tariff along the lines of the minority Note signed 
by the recent Tariff Commission. When the report was 
published a short time ago attention was called in these 
columns to the aggressively nationalist character of the 
large Indian minority, which, led by the chairman, Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtolla, came out for a rigid protective code 
without imperial preference. The next stage may be 
anticipated with some confidence. There will be a strong 
protectionist move by the elected Indian representatives, 
who will, quite naturally, take for granted that such action 
on their part is not likely to damage them in the eyes of 
their constituents for the elections of the coming year. 

Meanwhile, during the nine months that have gone by 
since the removal of Mr. M. K. Gandhi, a situation of re- 
markable interest has developed in the Nationalist move- 
ment. The Government was shrewd and fortunate in 
staging the trial of Gandhi at the end of last winter. It 
befell at a moment when the Non-Co-operation crusade had 
reached a turning-point. The doubts of the leaders were 
disclosed in the appointment of a commission which was 
to spend some time in travelling through India for the 
purpose of appraising the chances of success in the 
event of “mass civil disobedience,” as the Gandhists 
call it, being proclaimed as a national policy. The doubts 
were still more plainly declared when, after their survey 
and a tell-tale period of delay, the Commissioners issued a 
report in which it was admitted that Non-Co-operation, 
as understood by Mr. Gandhi, could not be treated as a 
practicable programme. Mass civil disobedience, it appeared, 


was hopeless. The people were not fit for it; they would 
not and could not carry it out. And in any case, civil 
disobedience, partial or general, had ceased to exist as a 
nationalist policy. The Committee of the National Con- 
gress, which met in Calcutta last month, did not regard it as 
a matter to be referred to the full assembly. It has faded 
out. 

This, then, being the acknowledged fact, the Nationalist 
leaders are at present deeply divided as to the way by which, 
in the absence of Mr. Gandhi, the principle of Non-Co- 
operation can be given an amended practical form. There 
can be no doubt as to the issue that will predominate in 
the National Congress, to be held at Gaya in the coming 
week. It will be the programme announced by Mr. C. R. 
Das, who, until his recent imprisonment, was Gandhi's 
most powerful lieutenant in Bengal, but is now denounced, 
by the pure Gandhists, as a traitor to the cause. He has 
declared for a return to political action. Non-Co-operators, 
instead of simply standing aside, are to fight all elections to 
the Legislative Assemblies, and then, from within the 
Council chamber, to demand the immediate grant of 
Swaraj—full home rule for India. Mr. Das is believed to 
be intent upon a “ Dominion” settlement; and it would 
seem that, during a term of retirement in Kashmir, he has 
been meditating upon the course of affairs in Ireland since 
1918, and has seen himself in the character of an Indian 
Arthur Griffith. He has a large following; he can point 
to a personal record that should at least be sufficient to 
rebut the Gandhist attack, and he has the support of practi- 
cally all the men of affairs in the movement. Mr. Das 
may carry the majority in the National Congress; but it 
is difficult to see how that body, which has been through 
bewildering revolutions in the past fifteen years, can 
survive the Gaya meeting without a further disruption. 
Further, if Mr. Das and his associates should succeed in 
their second move and create a Swaraj party in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, they will be confronted by the difficulty 
of their Indian fellow-members, the constitutionalists 
who from the beginning have taken the line of working 
the Montagu scheme and making the fullest use of the 
Legislatures as the necessary stage to a self-governing 
India. Mr. Das imagines a unified Indian party in the 
Legislature, so powerful that it would be able to present 
a Swaraj ultimatum to the Imperial Government. But 
it is worth while to inquire how this position is to be gained 
when, ex hypothesi, one section of the Indian Opposition 
is to be constitutional, making friendly use of parliamentary 
forms, while the other, led by Mr. C. R. Das, is to “ dis- 
allow the entire Budget” and to move the adjournment 
of the House on every possible occasion—in other words, 
to apply the parliamentary tactics of a remote Parnell era. 
Mr. Das, it should be remarked, is no parliamentarian. 
He is a successful Bengali lawyer who has been swept into 
the extremist agitation ; and it is particularly interesting 
to note that, while he has been formulating his programme 
for 1923, a much older and more experienced organiser 
has been at work. 

For months past Mrs. Besant, still undismayed after 
thirty years of manifold activity in India, has been devoting 
her energy to a mobilisation of the constitutional and semi- 
constitutional elements, with the purpose of arriving at an 
agreed basis of Indian autonomy, going beyond the Montagu 
Act, but, needless to say, involving a precise acceptance of 
imperial authority. Some observers in India predict that, 
if Mr. Das wishes his own plan of action to achieve a fair 
measure of success, he will be driven to compromise with 
the elements through which Mrs. Besant is working and 
which she is calling into conference. This may be so. 
Mr. Das, however, is temperamentally extremist. Since 
coming out of prison, as his later utterances show, he has 
been captured by the vision of a great Asiatic Federation in 
which not Indian Nationalism alone, but the Pan-Islam 
movement also, is to be submerged or sublimated. Such 
grandiose ideas have so far not been discernible in the 
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philosophy of Indian Nationalism ; and it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate that the delegates of the Gaya Congress, 
depressed by the dissolution of the Gandhist dream, and 
distracted by the Hindu-Moslem problem, may be more 
interested in the proposals for a return to manageable 
political programmes than in the rewording of revolutionary 
formulas or the shaping of continental super-States. 

The Indian Moslems have established the custom of 
holding the annual conference of their All-India League 
in the same week and the same city as the National Congress. 
This year they are required to confront two questions of 
particular urgency. One is the state of the Hindu-Moslem 
entente since the personality of Mr. Gandhi, with its har- 
monising influence, ceased to operate; the other is the 
peculiar difficulty created throughout the Islamic world 
outside Turkey by the deposition of the Sultan and the 
separation of the Caliphate from the temporal power. 
Mr. Gandhi did an astonishing thing three years ago, when 
he not only made the Hindu-Moslem alliance, but also 
persuaded his Hindu followers that the maintenance of the 
Caliphate was no less essential to the Indian Nationalist 
cause than Swaraj itself. 

Now, if the Moslems could bring themselves to accept 
a principle so antagonistic to their own faith and tradition 
as Mr. Gandhi’s “ non-violent non-co-operation,” the 
Hindus might find themselves able to accept the Caliphate 
as the historic centre of Islam, which Indian Moslems were 
bound to defend, with the aid of their Hindu compatriots, 
against the British Empire. But, obviously, a conception 
such as this becomes difficult to uphold when the Turkish 
Nationalist Government removes the reigning Sultan, 
declares the Caliphate to be identified with the spiritual 
headship of Islam alone, and proceeds to separate it from 
Constantinople, while the deposed Turkish Caliph is carried 
to a haven of refuge on a British warship. In this strikingly 
altered situation the Indian Moslem leaders have had, 
necessarily, to bring their movement into open accord with 
the policy of the Angora Government. Actually, of course, 
they have been in complete sympathy with it, and the 
Kemalist successes have been acclaimed nowhere more 
fervidly than in the Indian Nationalist Press. But for the 
non-political Indian Moslem the recent turns in the Turkish 
situation must be bewildering; and, on the other hand, the 
present desperate condition of the cities and lands to which 
the triumphing Turk has returned must have brought to the 
Hindu Nationalist, whether Non-Co-operator or not, many 
a disturbing reflection upon the Gandhist dogma of the 
identity of interest between India and Islam. A year ago 
the Indian Moslems in conference were tempted to repudiate 
Mr. Gandhi’s central principle. Much will depend upon 
whether, this year, they decide to accept or to reject the 
Congress President’s new policy of political action and his 
revised formula of racial unity. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


MERRY Christmas . . . is it possible? In Russia 
A we have the dictatorship of the proletariat : 
in Italy, the dictatorship of the still-more-unfairiat; 

and in America, the dictatorship of the sarsaparillariat. 
None of these things is of a kind to make a man brought 
up in the tradition of Dickens cheerful. Everywhere we turn, 
we see the figure of a rider on a red horse, or a rider on 
a white horse, or a rider on a dry horse, hideously crossing 
the landscape, and we know that none of these animals 
is a fit mount for FatherChristmas. Good King Wenceslas, 
had he lived to-day, would, more probably than not, be 
ambushed in the snow, and the Holy Family themselves 
would be prosecuted for seeking accommodation on licensed 
premises. Everywhere men are making idols of terror and 
compulsion, and their chief aim is to turn their fellows into 
machines—either Communist machines or bourgeois ma- 
chines or machines for the consumption of water. Servility 


is the virtue that the new men in the public life of the 
world wish most vehemently to spread, and, as Christmas 
has always been a protest against servility—were not the 
Saturnalia a protest against the servility even of the slave ?— 
we shall do better this year to roll up the map of the world 
and hide it away in the attic, if we mean to abandon our- 
selves to the traditional merriment of the season. 

As a matter of fact, it is perfectly easy for most of us to 
roll up the map of the world and forget all about it. Our 
pleasures depend only in part on the circumstances of the 
world at large, and we and our friends can easily retire for 
a day into an inner Paradise that does not exist on any 
map but only in our hearts and imaginations. It may be 
said that in this we are only inhabiting an illusion, but 
every child and every one who plays games with a child, 
every lover and every friend, dwell among illusions of the 
same kind. There have even been those who have raised 
the question whether the outside world may not, after all, 
be the illusion and this inner Paradise the reality. Whatever 
the truth of the matter may be, we have good warrant 
for setting aside a day now and then for the exploration 
of Paradise, as though the outer world did not exist save 
for the purpose of supplying us with food and drink. John 
Milton was a fairly serious man living in fairly serious times, 
but even he called upon Cyriack Skinner to 

Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French; 
and reminded him that “ mild Heaven ” 

disapproves that care, though wise in show, 

That with superfluous burden loads the day 

And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

There is no more heartlessness shown in enjoying such a 
cheerful hour even under the gloomiest skies than there is 
in eating a square meal. If there were, no good man could 
ever have celebrated the Christmas festival since the date 
of its first institution. Sometimes, when one passes a 
blind man standing at the bottom of a windy flight of 
steps under a bridge, with a tray of matches and stiff cold 
hands, one wonders if one has the right . . . if it is not 
a little greedy to go home to turkey and plum-pudding 
and a pint of cheap Burgundy. There is a flutter of charity 
in the sub-conscious self that says this is all wrong, and that 
no human being afflicted with old age and blindness should 
be doomed to sell matches in an east wind unless one could 
cheerfully contemplate the prospect of having to do the 
same thing oneself, or of one’s children’s having to do it, 
in the helplessness of old age. Could this mood but become 
universal, and could it last, we should abolish begging 
within the life-time of the present generation of men and 
women. But it passes swiftly as a bird on the wing. A 
penny or, at most, a piece of silver, soothes the conscience 
that has begun to turn restlessly in its sleep, and the old 
man is left to endure his blindness in the east wind while 
we go home to our dinner. Even so, our chief crime 
consists, not in our being able to forget the blind beggar 
on Christmas Day, but in our being able to forget him on 
the other 364 days in the year. Were we saints, we might 
remember him on all the 365 days. But we are not, and, 
being only sinners, we may be content if our consciences 
can show a clean sheet for as many as 364 days out of the 
full number. If they can, do not hesitate to take a second 
helping of plum-pudding. Even if they cannot, do not 
hesitate to take one helping, lest your bad conscience should 
darken the dinner-table for children. Are there not 864 
other days in the year in which you can sally forth to cut 
off the head of the giant Poverty ? To-day there is a truce 
in all wars, and we shall fight, if we fight at all, none the 
worse for having observed it. Thus we reason with ourselves, 
for we are determined at all costs to enjoy our Christmas 
dinner, and, if we cannot do it with a good conscience and 
a little casuistry, then we are prepared to give conscience 
the go-by and to eat what is placed before us like heathens. 

That our consciences are in some way more responsive 
than usual at this time of the year is shown by the fact that 
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this is the season at which many charities send out special 
appeals for hospitals and crippled children—for starving 
little children in Russia and in London, for homeless little 
children in Greece and in England. It is a time of open 
hearts and open purses, and many a good citizen pays his 
tithe to charity while preparing to be a more than usually 
extravagant Father Christmas to his own children. In the 
old days, when people used to go to church, this giving of 
a tenth of the income to charity (including churches and 
missions) was common. Nowadays, pending the abolition 
of poverty and the State support of hospitals, it might 
be no bad thing if the non-church-goers were as generous. 
To-day, outside the gates of Hyde Park, we see a great 
hospital with filthy walls hanging out an announcement 
that it has no money for outside decoration, and hospital 
after hospital is in the same case. Is it that charity has 
failed, or is it that what we used to give to charity we now 
give to Income-tax? Whatever the explanation may be, 
dismiss the matter from your mind till Boxing Day, and, 
if you cannot dismiss it without sending a cheque, then 
write out a cheque and have done with it. The charity 
complex is the easiest of all complexes to get rid of. You 
have only to yield to temptation. 

After that you can concentrate on the question of what 
to put into the stockings. Not that it matters much 
what you put, provided you remember as your guiding 
principle, “‘the more the merrier.” There are homes, 
I believe, in which pillow-cases are hung up instead of 
stockings, and all the presents poured into them in a noble 
confusion—boxes of bricks, horses, bears, dolls, books, 
paints, railway trains, chocolates, apples, oranges, and 
almondsand raisins. I am not sure that I “hold with this.” 
There is an orthodoxy in these matters, and if Father 
Christmas is a real person, he is more likely than not to 
be offended by the spectacle of a large pillow-case inciting 
him to leave more than a fair share at the bed of one par- 
ticular cherub. Hence, I think, the larger gifts should be 
frankly presents for a good boy or girl from an equally 
good parent. It is not the costliness of the things that 
go into the stocking, but their multitude and variety, 
that the child especially loves. A tiny pack of playing- 
cards, a pair of doll’s field-glasses, a little wooden tiger, 
a little delf penguin, a swan for the bath, a paint-box, a 
child’s diary, a silver pencil, even a pen-wiper or a pin- 
cushion—good God, have not I who never wiped a pen 
been made happy by a pen-wiper ?—and, added to these, 
a box of dates, an apple, nuts and raisins, and a tangerine 
orange—here are treasures to be brought out, one by one, 
and displayed as gifts from the father of all children who 
comes in the night and stays for no reward but a glance 
at the face of a sleeping child. Do not, I implore you, 
forget the tangerine orange. It is not that they taste 
better than any other oranges, but they smell better, and, 
besides, they are little, like the children themselves, and 
you can buy them wrapped in silver paper. The smell is 
good, and the silver paper is better, but I think that what 
makes children’s faces brighter at sight of one of them is 
chiefly that they think of them as oranges not yet fully 
grown—oranges, indeed, that have hardly learned their 
A. B. C. The charm of little things is a charm to which 
nearly every child is susceptible, because littleness gives 
everything the air of being of exactly the right proportions 
for the doll’s house that the world ought to be. Hence I 
am doubtful of the modern tendency to give children 
teddy-bears and other toys as enormous as themselves. 
Children in their play prefer to be the grown-up people 
and that their playthings should belong to a tinier world 
that needs to be ordered about and otherwise looked after. 

Still, any present is a good present, whatever its size, 
and, if you are giving books, the safest rule is “ the bigger 
the better.” Do not give a child pocket-editions. A 
child does not carry books in its pocket. It puts them on 


its lap and enjoys the noise large pages make as it turns 
them over. 


Even when it reads the Bible, it instinctively 


looks out the most enormous Bible in the house. There 
may be a case for giving it miniature books, but the pocket- 
edition is a utilitarian compromise that makes no appeal 
to it. And there is another point to be remembered in 
giving children books. Do not buy your child a book 
merely because you wish to read it yourself. As a boy, 
I used to make this blunder, and to present the other mem- 
bers of my family (when I presented them with anything 
at all) with books that I myself had been longing to read. 
This is really giving presents to yourself—a pretty custom 
which a friend of mine has observed for many years—but 
a custom which should be followed frankly and not in the 
disguise of gift-making. On the other hand, be equally 
careful not to give your child a book that you could not 
read yourself. You may have to read it aloud, and that 
will not be pleasant. Besides, your child has probably 
much better taste than you have, and there is no good in 
beginning the process of the stupefaction of its mind while 
it is yet in the nursery. There are so many good books 
that a child enjoys, from Mother Goose to Treasure Island, 
from Valery Carrick’s Russian Picture Tales to Jane 
Austen, from Andrew Lang’s fairy-tale books to J. H. 
Fabre. But even a bad book is better than no book, and 
who among us is there who has not been made happy by 
receiving a book of which he never afterwards read a line? 
No child looks a gift-book in the mouth. To get a present 
is al] it asks, and the only better thing it can imagine is 
to get lots of presents. And even we, who are mature and 
about to go bald, are not above feeling pleased by even the 
smallest attentions. I assure you, my jaw will drop if I 
do not receive so much as a coloured card on Christmas 
morning. If there should also be a complete edition of 
the works, say, of Dr. Johnson, I shall be confirmed 
—for, at least, twenty-four hours—in the belief that, in 
spite of the three sorts of dictators, the world is not such 
a bad place after all. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 


THE THEORY OF TRADE FLUCTUATIONS 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 

S1r,—Your valuable article on the ‘‘ Economics of Unemploy- 
ment,” prompts me to raise the question whether Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s theory is really so incompatible with the views of the 
monetary experts as he himself appears to assume. It is curious 
what little space in his book he devotes to the work of Mr. R. G. 
Hawtrey, Professor Cassel and Professor Irving Fisher, while 
he devotes a whole chapter to exposing the crudities of the 
Douglas theory. So far as he refers at all to the monetary 
explanation of trade fluctuations, he appears to identify it 
with what he calls a “* psychological-financial ”’ theory, according 
to which “ financial fluctuations are natural and inevitable.” 
But this is the precise opposite of what the monetary experts 
hold. They maintain that fluctuations are not inevitable, but 
can be controlled by the central banks. 

According to the now orthodox monetary theory, there isa 
natural tendency on the part of the banks to expand credit 
by making advances to traders and manufacturers. This 
expansion of purchasing power causes prices to rise and profits 
to increase. In ordinary times the limiting factor in this process 
of expansion is the amount of cash which the banks hold and the 
proportion of cash to liabilities which they regard as safe. 
Wages tend to lag behind the rise in prices, and therefore cash 
reserves (the demand for which arises chiefly for payment of 
wages) are not depleted as quickly as credit expands. But 
when at last credit has become unduly expanded in relation to 
eash reserves, and at the same time, owing to the gradual rise 
in wages, the reserves themselves begin to fall, the banks become 
alarmed and have to contract credit, the initiative generally 
being taken by the central bank. This causes a reduction of 
purchasing power and a fall in prices. Wages do not at once 
fall pari passu, and therefore for some time the cost of production 
remains too high. Production is then reduced, workers are 
discharged, and wages are gradually forced down by unemploy- 
ment, lock-outs, etc. By this means cash reserves are again 
accumulated by the banks, a safe ratio between cash and 
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liabilities is restored,” and trade slowly begins to revive. The 
cycle then repeats itself. 

The crucial point in this explanation is the same as Mr. Hob- 
son’s, namely, that wages lag behind prices. But the remedy 
is two-fold. Inthe first place the banks should restrict credit 
earlier in the cycle, and not wait till cash reserves are depleted. 
The symptoms by which they should be guided are the general 
state of trade and the index number of prices; they should 
consciously aim at so regulating credit as to keep the level of 
prices steady. The primary duty of achieving this aim rests, 
of course, with the central bank. 

In the second place, wages ought to be more sensitive to the 
general state of trade. If wages increased automatically with 
every rise in the price level, cash reserves would be affected 
sooner and the banks would have earlier warning that credit 
was being expanded too fast. It would seem to follow as a 
corollary that, if prices are prevented from rising by effective 
regulation of credit, wages ought still to increase with every 
increase in productive capacity, and the necessary cash to 
meet the needs of increased consumption would then have to 
be manufactured by the central bank as an essential feature 
of the policy of stabilising prices. 

According to Mr. Hobson’s theory, the monetary aspect of 
the problem is secondary. The chief trouble is the improper 
distribution of purchasing power between the tew and the many, 
which has the effect of increasing productive capacity faster 
than consumption. Too much of the national income is saved 
in good times and invested in fixed capital, thus increasing the 
amount of consumable goods and causing over-production in 
relation to effective demand. The remedy proposed is to effect 
a better distribution of incomes by means of higher wages and 
increased taxation, so that consumption may be increased pari 
passu with every increase in production. 

This theory is not really incompatible with the former. Each 
emphasises the tendency of wages to lag behind prices as the 
chief cause of trade fluctuations. When purchasing power 
expands, too much is placed at the disposal of traders and pro- 
ducers and too little goes into the pockets of wage-earners and 
the State, with the result that consumption fails to keep pace 
with production. The prevalent idea that increases of con- 
sumption must normally take place through a general fall in 
prices (incomes remaining the same) is radically unsound, 
owing to the depressing effect of falling prices on production. 
By a combination of the two theories the true remedy for trade 
fluctuations would appear to be (i) to keep prices stable and 
(ii) to secure that increases in consumption take place through 
increases in the money incomes devoted to consumption, i.e., 
wages, salaries, and public revenues. When this is secured, it 
will still be necessary and possible, as you rightly point out in 
your article, that the aggregate amount saved each year should 
be larger than at present, in order that the total volume of 
production and consumption may be progressively increased. 

But even this need not continue indefinitely. So far, at any 
rate, as the necessaries of life (interpreted in the widest sense) 
are concerned, a point of real satiety might conceivably be 
reached in a few decades. ‘ Saving” would then take the form 
of a general reduction of hours without reduction of incomes.— 
Yours, etc., E. M. H. Luoyp. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 
To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 


Srtr,—I observe from the newspapers that Mrs. Turner, the 
chief witness in the Fitzroy case, has this week appeared before 
the magistrate and been committed for trial on the charge of 
perjury. Apparently she was not defended and the police 
witnesses against her were not cross-examined. 

It appears to me of the utmost public importance that she 
should have proper legal advice and assistance when her trial 
comes on. There are several points in connection with her 
conduct which obviously need clearing up. The police had 
evidently some knowledge of, and some hold over her, or that 
remarkable phrase “ Stand up, both of you” would never have 
been uttered. Also, the fact that a woman who quite certainly 
was not ‘ annoyed ”’ by being spoken to should have consented 
to come to the police station and make a formal charge against 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy plainly requires explanation. The interests 
of Mrs. Turner appear to coincide with those of the public. 
All the facts should be brought to light. It would appear on 
the face of it that if she committed perjury she did so at the 
instigation of the police, in order to support the “ annoyance ” 
charge which they had preferred. 

If proper arrangements can be made for Mrs. Turner’s defence 


I shall be prepared to contribute £5 towards the cost, and I 
should imagine that many others of your readers would be 
glad to do the same.—Yours, etc., 
A. K. C. 

[We cannot open a subscription list, but we shall be glad to 
receive promises of financial support from any readers who 
are interested; and if the amount promised is sufficient we 
will take steps to see that Mrs. Turner is at any rate offered an 
opportunity of being properly defended.—Ep. N,S.] 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have followed with interest the correspondence in 
your paper concerning police methods, and think that the 
following dialogue may be of interest to your readers. 

Last week, while in conversation with a well-known second- 
hand bookseller, I asked what price he would give me for a copy 
of The Rainbow, which you doubtless remember was suppressed 
and confiscated by the police on its publication in 1915. On 
being told ‘*‘ Two guineas,” I pointed out that this was less than 
half his catalogued price, whereupon he informed me that the 
last two copies he had bought had cost him twenty-five shillings 
each. 

** Were they in good condition ? “ I asked. 

** Perfect,” he replied, smiling, ‘‘ They came from Scotland 
Yard.” 

** Good Heavens! I never knew they did that,” I exclaimed, 
fatuously perhaps, but I was rather staggered. 

**No, sir, nor I, till six months ago,” he said, with just a tinge 
of regret. 

**You don’t mean the Government get the money?” 

*“*T mean we pay it.” 

*“ But if you can get copies for twenty-five shillings, why 
do you offer me two guineas ?” 

“We can’t apply for them, of course—don’t know who to 
apply to. It’s just when they’re a bit hard up——.” 

I took a liking to the bookseller, whose name wild horses would 
not drag from me, and it is with some reluctance that I write 
this letter, but, as I told him at the time, the facts ought to be 
made public. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that his use of the plural implied 
not his own business, but “ the trade.” 

If any of your readers believe that he was pulling my leg, 
or that I am attempting to pull theirs, let me assure them they 
are entirely mistaken. 

I enclose my card, but prefer to sign this letter—Yours, etc., 

Ex-So.icirTor. 


To the Editor of Tuz New SrTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to Sir Sydney Olivier, I may say that I walk 
over Hampstead Heath nearly every Sunday in the daytime, 
but I have never seen the sight which he has. I imagine, 
therefore, that he must go there after dark, and I cannot imagine 
how he sees what he describes unless he has a very large electric 
torch. If what he describes really took place in the daytime 
I should have thought that there would have been plenty of 
private remonstrance by the public. The grave disadvantage 
of calling in policewomen is that they are apt to interfere 
long before interference is necessary.—Yours, etc., 

88 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. E. S. P. Haynes. 

December 18th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Norman comments on the fact that in certain 
cases the police advise prisoners to plead guilty. This recalls 
the Bedborough case, the full facts of which deserve re-stating 
here. Mr. Bedborough was prosecuted for selling a book by 
Havelock Ellis; a strong committee, of which that splendid 
fighter, the late Herbert Burrows, was a member, and on which 
I also served, was formed to defend the book as being of scientific 
value. Funds were raised, meetings were held, a barrister was 
briefed. Two days before the trial the detective in charge of 
the case visited Bedborough and threatened heavy imprisonment 
if he were found guilty, but, alternatively, promised that he 
should be let off with a caution if only he would consent to plead 
guilty. In a weak moment he agreed to plead guilty where he 
certainly thought himself innocent, and (with more courage) 
told us, on the committee, the day before the trial. Of course, 
our barrister was not allowed to speak. Bedborough was let 
off with a caution, as had been promised to him. 

Surely the police ought not to have this power? It is for the 
magistrate to award the punishment ; for the police to be able 
to promise immunity to a man if he will only plead contrary 
to his conscience is a grave scandal. 
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Among the classes mentioned by you as bribing the police, 
you have not named certain West-end bookshops who sell 
“ Collector’s ” books. Some years ago one of the least harmful 
of these was prosecuted; he asserted that this was because, 
as he sold nothing very bad, he refused to bribe. His counsel 
brought out the fact that one of our very largest and most 
respectable first-edition sellers had only recently sold the very 
same book ; but the magistrate had accepted the word of this 
man that he did not know its character and would not sell it 
again. 

The smaller, poorer man was condemned and imprisoned. 
When he came out, he obtained a ticket for the British Museum 
Library, and asked for this book. The attendant came to him 
and said: 

“ This is a book of a special character ; for what purpose do 
you require it?” 

“I am making a study of the literature of that date; it is 
necessary to my work.” 

They brought him the book; it was his own copy, for the 
sale of which he had been imprisoned; it bore his private mark. 

Years ago, when prowling about in the East-end, I was told 
that certain poor fellows made a living by impersonating 
**bookies.” That is to say, when a certain “bookie” became 
so notorious that the police were obliged to prosecute, the real 
offender was not arrested, but a substitute was taken. This 
man pleaded guilty and suffered the imprisonment, while the 
real offender started afresh in a new district. 

The ramifications of advanced civilisation appear to be endless. 
—Yours, etc., WIiLu1aM Parr. 

4 Hallswelle Road, N.W. 11. 


[The story of the Bedborough case, as Mr. Platt tells it, is 
difficult to credit, unless it refers merely to the punishment 
which prosecuting counsel, instructed by the police, proposed 
to demand. We have never suggested collusion between the 
police and the magistracy nor, in our opinion, is such a thing 
possible.—Epb. N.S.] 


THE NEED FOR WOMEN IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Some three months ago a scheme was drafted in London 
by several Australian journalists and professional women for 
encouraging the migration of educated British women to 
Australia. This scheme was submitted to and approved by the 
Society for Oversea Settlement of British Women, and to the 
President of the Feminist Club in Sydney, New South Wales, 
and to the editor of the Sydney Evening News. Word has now 
been received from Sydney, promising that this newspaper will 
support the scheme enthusiastically and give all necessary 
publicity ; and the President of the Feminist Club (Miss Preston 
Stanley) has formed a Committee to meet the British women 
on arrival in Sydney, find positions for them, and look after them 
socially. 

The suggestion is that the British women should for a year or 
so take up household duties, as Companions, Lady-helps, and 
so forth, in the country districts—to enable them to become 
acclimatised, to make friends, and to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of the local conditions to select suitable avenues for themselves. 
In the country districts of Australasia there are nearly a quarter 
of a million “ surplus” men; hence it is found that approxi- 
mately eighty per cent. of migrant-women marry within a year 
of arriving in Australia, in which case the experience gained of 
housekeeping in Australia proves of the greatest value. Those 
who wish to work out an independent life for themselves have 
ample opportunity in many directions. 

Women who are classed as “ domestic servants ” can already 
obtain assisted passages from Australia House. But no special 
provision is yet made for the migration of educated women. 
Under this scheme there is now an excellent opportunity for 
women, with a little capital, who wish to make a fresh start in 
life in a new country. It is hoped that under the Empire 
Settlement Act some assistance in the matter of passage-money 
can be arranged for selected women; but in any case women 
willing to pay their own fares as passengers will immediately, 
on complying with health requirements, etc., be facilitated in 
transporting themselves from Great Britain to Australia. Hos- 
pitality, employment, and social introductions will be provided 
for them in Sydney by the Feminist Club. 

It is proposed to send out a pioneer party of fifty British 
women in February next, to Sydney. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Society for Oversea Settlement of British 
Women 38 and 4 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. 2, with whom 


we are working in co-operation. A comfortable passage to 
Australia is now obtainable at a cost of about £50. 
Thanking you in anticipation for affording us publicity 
through your valuable columns.— Yours, etc., 
A. DE V. MacCaLium. 
E. A. HornrBroox. 
E. M. Ricuarpson-RIce. 
A. D. Kerr. 


GRATITUDE FOR BRITISH HELP 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Last July you kindly published a letter from us describ- 
ing the suffering among the professional classes in Russia. Your 
readers, many of whom sent generous donations to help these 
people, will doubtless be interested in a short report of the work 
of our Committee. 

From June 13th till November 15th we received in subscrip- 
tions £1,626 12s. 4d., which has enabled us to send parcels of 
food to 670 families comprising 3,500 persons. In return we 
have received hundreds of letters of gratitude not only for the 
material help given, but also for the sympathy and moral support. 
Thus A. writes: “To us these parcels were like manna from 
heaven.” Prof. B. writes: “If we had not received food 
parcels from friends and philanthropic societies abroad one-half 
of the Odessa intellectuals would certainly have been buried 
in our cemetery, where little mounds in long straight rows . . . 
are growing by hundreds every day.” A well-known doctor 
writes: “It is very much to know that we shall have food 
to-morrow and the day after to-morrow.” Madam O. K. says: 
“The everlasting painful desire to get something to eat kills 
one’s soul. Only after I have experienced hunger myself have 
I realised the sense of the prayer ‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread’ ... We, hungry and forlorn, in our bitter struggle for 
existence are warmed by the thought that somewhere in far-away 
countries we have some real friends who care for us.” 

Other letters tell us that persons to whom we have sent food 
are now able to work in and no longer need assistance. 

Our funds are now so low that instead of sending more parcels 
as the winter closes in we are obliged to send fewer, and this 
in spite of the fact that every day we get from Russia scores of 
new appeals for help. These appeals are from talented educated 
Russians—fellow-countrymen of the great Russian writers and 
musicians, whose works have become a part of our lives. They 
are the men and women who are needed to build a new civilisation 
in Russia. £2 5s. will keep a family of four for one month. 
Subscriptions may be sent to either of the Hon. Treasurers, 
Sir Robert Newman, Bt., M.P., or Sir Karl Knudsen, K.B.E. 
(325 Winchester House, E.C. 2).—Yours, etc., 

Davip SoskKICcE, } Hon. 
J. F. Green Secretaries. 


(Committee for Relief of Russian Intellectuals.) 


THE NUISANCE OF A TELEPHONE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I venture to lay my plaint before you because I expect 
that many of your readers may be in the same situation. For 
the convenience of my intimate friends, to call up taxis, and to 
speak with tradesmen and business houses, I find a telephone 
indispensable. But I have no private secretary and my study 
is on the third floor. 

The result is that at no time during the day can I rely on a 
quarter of an hour’s uninterrupted work. Any unconcentrated 
person who finds it easier to ring up than to write a postcard, 
any hostess making up her party, any American tourist to these 
shores who thinks he would like a few words with me, is entitled 
by the existing conventions, and is able, suddenly and at any 
hour to interrupt my business and make me attend to theirs. 

I write, therefore, to invoke your powerful aid to initiate 
a new and improved code of manners. I suggest that to ring 
up a private house, in any case in which a postcard or a letter 
would do equally well, should be thought inconsiderate ; that 
a stranger should have no more right to use the telephone 
of a private house than to open the front door; and, above all, 
that it should be bad manners, except amongst intimate friends, 
to issue an invitation on the telephone, which gives the guest 
no time, without ne rudeness on his part, to consider 
whether he is really free and whether he wants to accept. 

It might be reasonable to except from these rules, if desired, 
cases where the rung-up is an American or a female, since I 
understand that their more (or is it less ?) highly-strung natures 
are exhilarated by the perpetual possibilities of a call. But 
should not those, who dislike being rung up, be permitted to 

lace a warning symbol against their telephone number in the 
k ?—Yours, etc., J. M. KEYNEs. 
- 46 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
December 18th. 
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Miscellany 
THE 


POETRY OF WALTER DELA MARE 


N hour’s contemplation, three days ago, of the 
A head of Mr. de la Mare against the framing 
background of Watts’ “Tennyson” in the Hall 
of Trinity has left a memory that the writer will hence- 
forth hug as pleasantly symbolic, laying it up against 
his anecdotage for the unhappy youth of 1960. Watts’ 
handiwork, indeed, overcoloured the inevitable contrast; 
in himself the author of “‘ Claribel” or “‘ Mariana” need find 
no great strangeness—except of delight—in the haunted 
gardens and homes forsaken of Mr. de la Mare, nor feel 
that his “Sleeping Beauty” had passed to ruder hands. 
But the damp, moping mystic of that forbidding portrait 
seemed only to glower with an exaggerated consciousness 
of the estrangement between Now and Then, the old 
song and the new. 

For some there are two poets, above all, who seem 
to utter the thoughts that thrill or trouble us to-day. 
This, indeed, is one advantage, the only one, that the 
living poet possesses over the dead ; only a contemporary, 
minor though he be, can bring to his contemporaries the 
solace of hearing uttered just what they dumbly feel in 
a way no age has quite felt before nor will again. There 
are moods when the near valley is dearer than the distant 
summit, and Satires of Circumstance mean more than 
Paradise Lost; there are times when- The Listeners is 
more, far more, than In Memoriam. 

On the pure poetry of Tennyson time lays no hand ; 
but the later Tennysonian view of life, the Tennyson of 
Watts, has come to seem just paint on canvas in a gilded 
frame. Something has come between us to-day and 
Tennyson and Browning, the Jachin and Boaz of that 
Solomon’s temple, the Victorian era. It is the presence 
of a certain pontifical didacticism, based on a philosophy 
of life we cannot share, that alloys their veritable gold. 
No doubt there are still persons who enjoy being slapped 
on the back because “‘ morning’s at seven” and “‘ Heaven” 
rhymes with it; but in living poets that note is happily 
dead. And when Tennyson said, in a moment of expan- 
sion, “‘ In Memoriam is more optimistic than I am,” he 
laid finger on a falsity. What business had it to be? 

The difference to-day is that our poets do not feel any 
obligation towards Providence or the public to pretend to 
be less pessimistic than they are, that they do not preach 
at us, that their poetry is more disinterested. Moralists 
may regret the change; Dean Inge may weep over his 
Victorian optimists. For the art of poetry it is pure gain. 
We may be thankful that the hero of the later “‘ Locksley 
Hall” died without issue; that of the screamings of 
Swinburne about Gladstone or the Boers not an echo 
remains. 

It is not that the poetry of Time’s Laughingstocks or 
The Veil has become divorced from life; it has merely 
ceased to pretend about it—that because the tiger is 
beautifully symmetrical he must be benevolent at bottom. 
It is not that it neglects Matthew Arnold’s oracle about 
“high seriousness ” ; only that seems a little ludicrous to 
those who see life no longer as a romantic drama but as 
a chaotic tragedy, happy in little save its irony, but with 
great moments and transcendent scene-painting. 

Yet it may seem that, while this is in general not untrue 
of the tendency of the age, it is absurd to couple as repre- 
sentative the authors of The Dynasts and of Peacock Pie, 
the dramatist in the vastness of whose stage Europe 
shrinks to “an emaciated figure” and armies to cater- 
pillars, and the biographer of midgets. Yet the two 
eagles Zeus let fly from opposite ends of earth met in 
prophetic Delphi; there is a solar system in an atom 
and a universe behind a child’s eyes; and both poets 


are haunted to obsession by the ghosts of the vanished 
past—some of their expressions of this haunting might 
have been written by either—and by the transicience of 
the vanishing present, with its one moral : 
Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber, 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing ; 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 

Of course, here is nothing new, though its sadness is 
never old. The new thing in Mr. de la Mare is this 
remarriage of classical simplicity and restraint with the 
romantic quest for questing’s sake of the strange and 
mysterious. Thus his epitaphs, his laments, breathe the 
still, small perfectness of the graves of Carameicus or the 
pages of the Anthology: and yet in the new mythology 
which he has created, filling again dead waste and wood- 
land with those bright, lurking eyes, gracious or sinister, 
that the Greek felt always ambushed there, there lives, 
too, the teeming grotesqueness, the haunting mystery, 
the laughing exaggeration of the Middle Ages. 

Thus not only might the charming lines of Gavin 
Douglas on 4ineid VI.: 

All is bot gaistis and elriche fantasies, 
Of brouneis and bogillis full this buke, 
stand on the title-page of Down-Adown-Derry* as of several 
of its predecessors (most indeed, of the poems are old 
friends from earlier collections); but to their beauty of 
nimble fantasy there is nothing nearer than Dunbar on 
the Giant Fyn: 
He wald apon his tais stand 
And tak the sternist doune with his hand 
And set them in a gold garland 
Above his wy‘tis hair. 

Not, indeed, since Thomas the Rhymer has there been 
such a poet of Faerie. Shakespeare’s fairies are more 
human; Drayton laughs at, rather than with, his; 
Herrick’s are more like, but vaguer; [Irish fairies are 
marred by a sinister touch of Irish ferocity; while the 
pantomime variety, though they seem to have succeeded 
in sitting for their portraits to the illustrator of Down- 
Adown-Derry, are best left to the scientific camera of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Even the supernatural of Poe, 
though his ghost rises in the memory when one comes 
to the “Dark Chateau” or the stone house “named only 
Alas,” to the Ivory Tower in “Time Passes’’ or the very 
name of “ Alulvan,” suffers, in comparison, from a touch 
of theatrical garishness. The strange thing is that Mr. 
de la Mare’s lightness of touch keeps ever fresh his 
repetitions of gaunt houses with something lurking behind 
their blank and glassy gaze, of the rank, sequestered 
beauty of gardens in decay, of doors that never open to 
the knocker or open only on a void. Always this Lilli- 
putian delicacy, like the gift of Melampus, who ceuld 
hear the growing grass and the whisper of the worm— 
now watching the shadow that a bubble casts, or hearken- 
ing at the fireside to “the tiny crooning” of the flames, 
or seeing in “ Remembrance” how 

The sky was like a waterdrop 
In shadow of a thorn, 
Clear, tranquil, beautiful, 
Forlorn,— 
now dancing in its fairy-ring to the music of a metrical 
inventiveness unequalled since Swinburne. Although Mr. 
de la Mare gets his effects not so much, like Swinburne, 
by devising regular new metrical schemes as by loosening 
the bonds of the familiar forms. It is his careful 
irregularity and variation of length with monosyllabic 
and quadrisyllabic feet that restores to verse arrange- 
ments, almost decrepit, a youth and spring in his hands, 
as different from their usual jog-trot as a living creature 

* Down-Adown-Derry. By by we de la Mare. Constable. 15s. 
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from the mechanical duck of the encyclopédiste. It is 
hard to choose examples—there is such God’s plenty, from 
the playful 
Someone came knocking 
At my wee, small door. 
Someone came knocking, 
I’m sure—sure—sure, 
or the adorable rhyme of “ Mopser,” to the moaning forest 
wind of “ The Journey ” : 
And the last gold beam across the green world 
Faltered and failed, as he 
Remembered his solitude and the dark night’s 
Inhospitality. 


And the Witch stepped down from her casement : 
In the hush of night he heard 

The calling and wailing in dewy thicket 
Of bird to hidden bird. 

If there is any change in Mr. de la Mare’s latest verse, 
it is towards an ever greater metrical daring and, more 
important, a deeper shade of mystery, of that Delphic 
darkness which, for all his dying words, Goethe so loved. 
In scrupulous craftsmanship there was nothing to add ; 
but with “ The Old Angler” and “* The Monologue” in 
The Veil rise new, remoter stars into the heights of his 
green, twilight heaven, and their shimmering symbolism 
pierces deeper than ever before into the dim depths of 
personality. 

This is where Poetry has really the laugh of her old 
foe, Philosophy: whatever the weary facts of existence, 
the ultimate reality, at least the feelings of a man’s 
heart are real and no cheat for him though the heavens fall. 
They throw light on nothing beyond; they merely are. 

Ah, Love, could you and I with Him conspire, 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
is the Poet’s sigh ; but only the Philosopher is so credulous 
as to dream he can. Turn we in to Doubting Castle ; 
with Poetry to hold the Giant at bay or to enchant and 
transform him, there are worse lodgings for the night. 
And some win peace who spend 
The skill of words to sweeten despair 
Of finding consolation where 
Life has but one dark end: 
Who, in rapt solitude, tell o’er 
A tale as lovely as_forlore 
Into the midnight air. 

And if strange shapes beset it and its garden is too 
haunted, there is still Beauty, “‘ The Decoy,” to lure the 
pilgrim forward on his endless road: 

‘The long road, bleak and bare 
That fades away in Time. 


On the world’s brink its wild weeds shake 
And there my own dust, dark with dew, 
Burns with a rose that, sleep or wake, 
Beacons me—*“ Follow true !”’ 


‘Her name, crazed soul? And her degree? 
What peace, prize, profit in her breast ?’ 
‘A thousand cheating names hath she ; 
And none fortokens rest.’ 
F. L. Lucas. 


Music 


NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER’ 
N IETZSCHE we are told in this correspondence first 


met Wagner at a friend’s house in 1868. He was 

then twenty-four years old and had been an enthusi- 

astic admirerof Wagner's music since the age of sixteen. In 

1869, the following year, he was appointed Professor of 

Classical Philology at Basle and during the Whitsuntide 

holidays went to Lake Lucerne, where, “finding himself in 

the immediate vicinity of Villa Tribschen, he debated with 

himself as to the propriety of accepting Wagner’s invitation 

* The Nietzsche-Wagner Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth 
Foerster-Nietzsche. (Duckworth. 21s.) 














and paying a call at the villa.”” While hesitating outside 
the garden hedge he was observed by a servant, who “ came 
out to say that Herr Wagner was in the habit of working 
until two o’clock and could not be disturbed before that 


” 


hour.” Whereupon Nietzsche left his card and received an 
invitation to dinner. This, in the words of his sister, was 
the “ first of those enchanting days with Richard Wagner 
and Frau Cosima which were to form veritable oases in the 
desert of his solitary life.” ‘* His was not the temperament 
to make friends easily,”” adds Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, and 
““he was therefore made indescribably happy by the 
unexpected cordiality displayed to him by Wagner and 
Frau Cosima von Bulow, from whom the first advances 
came.” 

It must be remembered that at this time Wagner was not 
married to but was living with the Baroness Cosima von 
Bulow. Nietzsche was a very young man who had a great 
dislike of irregular unions. Wagner confided to a friend 
that his “‘ beloved Nietzsche,”” who came from a family which 
could look back on generations of virtuous living, had 
“suffered unspeakably ” over the irregular relations of 
Wagner’s household. Frau Foerster-Nietzsche also tells us 
that Wagner “ out of consideration for my brother’s well- 
known sentiments and moral scruples, took great pains to 
conceal from him much that was reprehensible in his own 
life during the years prior to their friendship.” “ It has 
always been my firm conviction,” adds Nietzsche’s sister, 
“that it was considerations of this nature which influenced 
Wagner in relieving my brother from the arduous task of 
reading the proof-sheets of his autobiography, as he knew 
that much therein revealed would be offensive to Nietzsche’s 
fastidious tastes. At other times, my brother’s chastity 
seemed to irritate Wagner, and he would suddenly break 
forth into the coarsest and most objectionable expressions 
concerning himself and Frau Cosima.” 

It did not take very long for Nietzsche and Wagner to 
become great friends and, in the autumn of that year, 
Frau Foerster-Nietzsche tells us that in Wagner’s villa “ two 
rooms were set aside for my brother’s use, the little salon 
being christened the Thinking Room in his honour.” No 
doubt Wagner welcomed the young professor as an 
exceptionally gifted and enthusiastic disciple and expected 
to find him useful. Frau Foerster-Nietzsche says that 
** neither Wagner nor Frau Cosima had the faintest idea of 
the demands they made upon my brother’s time.”” Wagner, 
of course, had had a long life’s practice in making use of 
other people and there is little doubt that he knew of the 
demands he was making. 

Cosima, as is the custom with women, took it all for 
granted and was probably unaware that Nietzsche was 
making any sacrifice for the man whom he addressed as 
** dear and revered master,” and who, in return, addressed 
him as “ valued friend.” 

A valuable friend Nietzsche certainly was. His early 
writings are full of laudation of Richard Wagner and his 
first book, The Birth of Tragedy, has a foreword to Richard 
Wagner, which was the most magnificent compliment one 
man has ever received from another: “ to be able also to 
write these introductory remarks with the same contem- 
plative delight, the impress of which, as the petrifaction of 
good and elevating hours, it bears on every page,”’ writes 
Nietzsche in this foreword, “I form a conception of the 
moment when you, my highly honoured friend, will receive 
this essay, how you, say after an evening walk in the winter 
snow, will behold the unbound Prometheus on the title 
page, read my name and be forthwith convinced that, 
whatever this essay may contain, the author has something 
earnest and impressive to say, and, moreover, that in all his 
meditations he communed with you as with one present.” 
Nietzsche then refers to Wagner’s ‘‘ magnificent dissertation 
on Beethoven,” and goes on to say that no doubt many 
readers “ will be shocked at seeing an esthetic problem 
taken so seriously,” but that “ these earnest ones may be 
informed that I am convinced that art is the highest task 
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and the proper metaphysical activity of life, as it is under- 
stood by the man to whom as my sublime protagonist on 
this path I would now dedicate this essay.” 

In fairness to Wagner it must be said that he perceived 
the rare quality of Nietzsche at once ; and that, long before 
the publication of Nietzsche’s first book, on reading two of 
Nietzsche’s lectures, Wagner in a letter in this correspon- 
dence, dated Tribschen, February 4th, 1870, wrote enthusi- 
astically of the impression made upon him by Nietzsche’s 
ideas, adding: ‘ At the same time I am deeply concerned 
about you and from the bottom of my heart I hope that you 
will not injure your career. Therefore I should like to 
advise you not to touch upon such incredible views in 
dissertations written with the intention of producing an 
immediate effect, but to concentrate your efforts for a 
larger and more comprehensive work on this subject, if, 
as I believe, you are thoroughly convinced of the correctness 
of these ideas. When that time comes, you will undoubtedly 
find the right words for the divine errors of Socrates and 
Plato, both of whom were creative natures of such over- 
whelming power that, even in turning away from them, 
we are compelled to worship them. O friend! Where 
shall we find adequate words of praise in looking back 
from our world upon these incomparably harmonious 
natures? And on the other hand, what high hopes and 
aspirations we may cherish for ourselves if we realise fully 
and clearly that we can and must achieve something that 
was denied them.” 

We have got to remember, in reading this letter from 
Wagner, that it is the letter of a man of fifty-seven years 
of age to a young man of twenty-six. There are all sorts 
of hard things to be said about Wagner and, later on, 
no one was to say harder things than Nietzsche, but that a 
man after the incredible struggles and privations of such a 
life as Wagner’s, after thirty years of such creative activity 
as was represented at that date by all his earlier operas, 
by Tristan and Isolda, The Mastersingers, and a large part 
of The Ring—that a man should still have the enthusiasm 
and energy to think of “‘ what we can and must achieve,” 
as if he were just starting his life, is surely astounding. 

Nietzsche’s reply to this letter is missing ; it is included 
in that “ large number of my brother’s letters to Wagner,” 
which Frau Foerster-Nietzsche informs us in her introduction 
to this correspondence, dated Weimar, October 15th, 1914, 
“were destroyed in Bayreuth about five years ago, from 
some reason utterly inexplicable to me.” Fortunately, 
Nietzsche’s sister has been able to reproduce the large part 
of the correspondence from the rough drafts found in her 
brother’s notebooks, but of this particular letter there is 
no trace. 

From this point the correspondence records the history 
of the friendship which, in spite of Wagner’s rather despotic 
manner of teaching his friends, was maintained without a 
cloud until the year 1873. I have already quoted a part 
of Nietzsche’s dedication of The Birth of Tragedy to 
Wagner; here is the opening paragraph from Wagner’s 
letter, acknowledging the book: 

Dear Friend,—I have never read anything more beautiful than 
your book! It is simply glorious! I am writing you in great 
haste as my excitement is so great at the moment that I must 
wait the return of reason before being able to read it carefully. 

It is also worth while quoting a paragraph from Cosima’s 
letters to Nietzsche : 

Oh, how beautiful your book is! How beautiful and how deep 
—how deep and how daring! Did I not feel that you must already 


have found your highest reward in your conception of things, 
I would ask, with the deepest concern, where are you to find it ? 


Later on, dated Tribschen, January 10th, 1872, there is a 
remarkable letter from Wagner, which reveals the instinct 
with which Wagner’s suspicious temperament had realised 
that Nietzsche was fundamentally independent and that 
the day might come when he would desert Wagner. The 
occasion of the letter is simply Nietzsche’s declining, on 
grounds of excess of work, a pressing invitation to visit 
them at Tribschen. Wagner, says Nietzsche’s sister, 


“construed this to mean that my brother had already 
regretted having written the work, or, at least, to having 
had it published.” I will quote a few paragraphs from 
this letter: 

My Friend,—How difficult you make it for me to prove the 
delight I take in you. . . . From the beginning of our friendship 
we have observed disquieting symptoms, of which it is true you 
have frequently offered an explanation, but which have then 
repeated themselves at such regular intervals as to arouse in our 
minds the most serious misgivings as to the possibility of main- 
taining our intimate and friendly intercourse. 

You have now given to the world a work which is unequalled. 
. - . Each of us has read your book twice—once alone during the 
day, and then aloud during the evening. We fairly fight over the 
one copy and regret that the promised second one has not yet 
arrived. I must have it in order to get myself in the proper mood 
for working after breakfast, as I am hard again at work on the 
last act since reading your book. . . . For my part I am still some- 
what dazed by the thought of having been vouchsafed an ex- 
perience of this kind. This is the way matters stand with us! 
Then we turn to you—and are consumed with anxiety. And just 
when the most remarkable suspicions have taken hold of us . 
you suddenly break your long silence and inform us that you 
have been ill. 

These illnesses of yours have already caused us great anxiety, 
not because they arouse any serious fears as to your physical 
condition, but rather as to the state of your emotional life. .. . 
Friend! What I am now saying to you is of such character that 
it can not be put away with a laughing assurance. 

I cannot quote this letter further. I have not the space, 
but it drew what Frau Foerster-Nietzsche describes as “a 
truly touching reply from my brother,” although she does 
not print Nietzsche’s reply, so I presume it is one of those 
destroyed letters, of which no trace was found in Nietzsche’s 
notebooks. 

The next stage in the friendship was Wagner’s circular 
(open) letter in defence of Nietzsche against the attacks of 
the pedants, Dr. Phil. Ulrich von Willsmovirtz-Moellendorff 
in particular. Then we find Nietzsche taking to Wagner 
the MSS. of his Greek Philosophy during the Tragic Age, but 
Wagner showed his disappointment plainly ; he was not, 
says Nietzsche’s sister, “‘ prepared for so remote a subject, 
but on the contrary, confidently expected something more 
directly connected with present problems, with the friends 
and enemies of Wagner’s art and the Bayreuth undertaking. 
At that time Wagner’s every thought and effort were con- 
centrated upon the Bayreuth enterprise, as it was feared 
that the entire plan was about to suffer shipwreck.” Here 
we are shown Nietzsche in a most favourable light : “ keenly 
disappointed at not finding in Bayreuth, as in the dear old 
days in Tribschen, the same understanding for his own 
world of ideas,’”’ he nevertheless reproached himself for 
“* dwelling on the distant heights in the company of Greek 
philosophers,” and upon returning to Basle he “ sadly laid 
aside his Greek Philosophy during the Tragic Age and resolved 
to fulfil Wagner’s expectations by devoting himself more 
to present-day problems.” This was early in 1873, and 
Nietzsche began writing the first of his Thoughts Out of 
Season. Later in the year he was commissioned to write 
an appeal to the German nation for the Bayreuth under- 
taking to be laid before the delegates assembled in Bayreuth. 
This appeal, in spite of Wagner and Cosima’s energetic 
support of it, was turned down as “ too serious and pessi- 
mistic,” by the delegates in favour of an appeal written by 
Professor Stern. At this “Wagner,” says Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche, “‘ flew into a terrible rage,” and it was only 
Nietzsche himself who succeeded in pacifying him. The 
appeal was a failure; it was sent to four thousand book and 
music dealers towards the close of 1878. ‘“* Not a solitary 
one of these four thousand took the slightest notice of the 
matter, and only a few thalers were subscribed by some 
students in Giessen.” 

Mr. Shaw and other lukewarm supporters of our National 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, who want to fritter away 
the Committee’s £65,000 on temporary touring companies, 
please note! At that time Wagner was sixty years old. 

W. J. Turner. 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NEW edition of that useful and entertaining work, 
Burke’s Peerage (£6 6s. and £9 9s.), has just 
appeared. It is a book to be dipped into rather 

than read through. There are 2,789 pages. The only 
fault I have to find with it is that it is, even when treated 
thus, too long, too big. I cannot help comparing it in 
that respect unfavourably with the more select Almanac 
de Gotha. (I wonder, by the by, if recent Continental 
cataclysms have rendered further editions of that book 
unnecessary.) As I turn Burke’s crowded pages I am 
reminded again, as I am whenever I try to get on a six 
o’clock bus in the Strand, that I am at heart, a Malthusian. 
There are too many people in the streets, too many in the 
peerage. The population question is the one question 
on which I cannot see the other side. Every bachelor, 
every spinster, is in my eyes, ipso facto, a martyr (for to 
have children of one’s own is a great source of happiness) 
in the cause of humanity. I would, if I were king, even 
at the risk of cheapening a little further that honour, 
give them each an O.B.E. We shall never be 
happy, kind and sensible, till we are less thick upon this 
planet. We shall never have a civilisation of which we 
can be proud, never a State which we can each feel is a 
greater self, until the newspapers can report, with pardon- 
able exaggeration as a most significant event, that “a 
vast concourse of over five hundred people assembled to 
support the policy of the Government.” 
* * . 


“Tt is not good for man to live alone’’—we have this 
on high authority; the sages from Aristotle onwards 
have repeated it, and general experience has endorsed it. 
Human beings who can live to themselves without shrinking 
and rotting are very rare; the art is confined to mystics 
and exquisite sentimentalists. We are made to live out- 
wards, to project ourselves into some larger entity, and to 
live (not entirely, but to a very great extent indeed) in it 
and for it. There is only one test of a civilisation : does it 
or does it not provide the environment which enables the 
individual to do this? The number of things it produces, 
houses, pots of jam, cigarettes, poems, pictures, trains, novels, 
is no test at all, and population is only useful as a means 
to a large out-put of every conceivable kind of commodity, 
material and otherwise. A huge population does not 
mean variety, but monotony; miles of houses just alike, 
homes just alike, thousands of faces just alike, monotonous 
habits and occupations for millions. A huge population 
destroys neighbourly interest ; the crowd isolates. Suffer- 
ings and heroisms cease to move when they occur every 
hour; no one is shocked, no one is impressed. And as 
for general prosperity, it is obvious that the only way in 
which a whole population can become decently well off 
is through the invention of machinery and appliances 
which enable one to produce as much as a hundred—and 
by not increasing afterwards. 

* * * 


There are even two many peers. The 8lst edition of 
Burke has convinced me of this. It has 2,789 pages ; the 
first edition published in 1826 had 400. To each name a 
number is attached, representing the precedence to which 
that person is entitled. However large your dinner party, 
the King, of course, goes in first, but I have failed to dis- 
cover who, if you invited the whole peerage, would go in 
last. Mrs. W. H. Williamson I know, goes in 160,089th. 
I have not carried my researches further. 

* * * 


_The interest of this great book, which satirists in their 
bitter way used to call the Englishman’s Bible, is various. 
First and foremost it appeals to genealogists. Ancestor 





worship is a passion of maturity. The young rarely have 
it, but it often breaks out in later life in people who earlier 
were extremely bored by discussions as to who was so- 
and-so’s great-great-aunt. Another source of interest is 
looking up the real ages of ladies who give the impression 
of only having left the school-room a year or two ago. 
Then for those with literary sensibilities, there is pleasure 
derivable from the magnificent massing of high-sounding and 
glorious titles in the person of one man. This always gives 
me a thrill. The owners of multiple titles ought not to 
be announced by only one of them. I should like to hear, 
for instance, a butler roll out the words :—‘* The Duke 
of Hamilton, of Brandon, of Chatelherault; the Marquess 
of Douglas and of Clydesdale, the Earl of Angus, of 
Arran, of Lanark and of Selkirk ; Lord Avon, Lord Polmont, 
Lord Machanshire, Lord Innerdale, Lord Abernethy, Lord 
Jedburgh, Lord Daer, Lord Shortcleuch and Lord Dutton;” 
and then, instead of a crowd of grandees, see a solitary 
unassuming gentleman, perhaps with a mother-of-pearl 
stud in his shirt-front, enter the room. It would appeal 
to my dramatic sense. 


* * * 


As the peerage and baronetage is so large now I have 
decided to be unmoved by any title which is post-Waterloo. 
This increases my natural respect for the remnant. 
Some people I have known have been shy about possessing 
a Burke ora Debrett. An aunt of mine used to pretend that 
she did not know if she could lay her hand on one. She 
would, however, when a point had to be settled, at last 
fetch it, and bear it laughing into the circle, as though it 
was indeed the strangest object to have discovered among 
her belongings. This fantastication used to get on my 
nerves ; once I was impelled to say: ‘“* Auntie, dear, no 
one will think you less of a snob because you make a joke 
of possessing a useful book of reference.” It was ten 
minutes before I was forgiven. 


* * * 


It is one of the curious anomalies of politics that while 
Radicals are supposed not to like lords, they make many 
more of them than Conservatives. Mr. Lloyd George has 
made more peers than any other Prime Minister. There 
have been several attempts recently to explain this. It 
is almost impossible, even for well-informed people in 
these hurried days, to keep in touch with the identities 
of new Peers without a Burke or a Debrett. During the 
years 1916 to 1922 108 peers, 272 baronets and 2,220 
knights have been created. 

* * * 


** Burke’s ” collateral genealogies are rather more elabor- 
ate than “ Debrett’s”” (Dean and Son, £8 15s.—this is a 
considerable reduction); both have a high reputation for 
accuracy. The preface to the new edition of Debrett 
— a passage from the preface to the 1880 edition to 
the effect that it is happily exceptional for more than four 
baptismal names to be given to infants. These words 
were inspired by the fact that Debrett had been disgusted 
to find that in one family ten children bore between them 
ninety names; four of them having sixteen, sixteen, 
fifteen and thirteen respectively. A fine string of Christian 
names may, however, possess an incantatory magic of the 
Miltonic ** Abana and Pharpar” kind. There is a fine 
rhythm in the names with which “ Max” has endowed 
(Debrett I fear would say “* burdened ”’) the hero of Zuleika 
Dobson: “ John Albert, Edward, Claude, Orde, Angus, 
Tankerton, Tanville-Tankerton, Duke of Dorset.’’ The 
words climb with magnificent difficulty to a climax, though 
I regret to say Tankerton was conversationally pro- 
nounced “ Tacton” and Tanville “ Tavvel.” I confess 
I feel the incantatory power of names more myself in a 
foreign language than in my own. Nothing will persuade 
me that Dona Maria del Pilar Teresa Cayetana de Silva 
Alvarez de Toledo, thirteenth Duchess of Alba, was not 
even more beautiful than Goya’s pictures of her. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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PLAYS 


Plays. Fifth Series. By Joun Gatswortuy. Duckworth. 5s. 
The Image and Other Plays. By Lapy Grecory. Putnam. 6s. 


Angels and Ministers. By Laurence Housman, with drawings 
by AvBerT Rutuerston. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Dethronements. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


No one will deny Mr. Galsworthy a place in the first rank of 
living English playwrights, but some may dispute whether this 
concession implies a compliment to him or a reflection on 
contemporary drama. The three plays of this Fifth Series are 
of very uneven quality. The first, 4 Family Man, has a 
distinctly old-fashioned flavour—a Horniman bouquet, vintage 
1905, or thereabouts. John Builder of Breconridge, a successful 
contractor and a pillar of (local) society, fouls his own nest, 
which is deserted in consequence by wife and daughters. But 
the chief characters of the piece are so consistently irritating 
that the reader shares with impartial sympathy, and with even 
less patience, both the exasperation felt by his family for Builder 
and the exasperation felt by Builder for his family. Windows 
is one of those plays which ask the audience to put up with a 
great deal of sententious dialogue and a little improbable action, 
partly in order that a rather smug moral may be triumphantly 
asserted as the curtain falls, but mainly—for this alone makes 
three acts necessary—so that the author may demonstrate quite 
clearly the exactitude of the parallel between that moral and a 
symbol which he has arbitrarily chosen to represent it. We all 
of us look at life through windows; but the glass idealises or 
distorts. To look facts “ straight in the face”’ we must pass 
out of our windows (French ones, of course) into the open air. 
And love alone, apparently, will enable us to do so. 

Loyalties, on the other hand, is probably the best, as it is 
certainly the most efficient, piece of workmanship Mr. Galsworthy 
has so far executed for the stage. The motif, as usual, is a little 
over-emphasised. Jews and gentlemen, clubmen and clerks, 
publicans and policemen—everyone who appears on the scene, 
be it only for a moment, has his loyalties and never allows the 
audience to forget them. Even “a pistol keeps faith.” But 
the stage-craft is admirable, the dialogue never degenerates into 
debate, and there is a measure of restraint, even in the 
sentimentality of those pit-falls, the curtain-cues. 

A man’s best often most clearly reveals the defects of his 
qualities ; and the slick skill of the handling of this play, by the 
very fact of its mechanical precision, dubs Mr. Galworthy a 
craftsman of the stage rather than an artist of the drama, 
Even his characters are reach-me-downs—off the peg. They 
are not humans; they are types. Some may argue that it is 
the problem, not the individual, that matters, and that, for the 
proper solution of a problem, an absolute figure, a symbol—the 
type, is preferable to that uncertain, indefinable quantity, the 
individual. It is true, of course, that types never disappoint 
and never surprise you. They act according to definition. 
Their potentialities are as narrowly circumscribed as the moves 
of chessmen. They are walking and talking formule. But 
they do not live; and problems in life are faced and solved 
(when possible) not by types, but by human beings, about whom, 
perhaps, the only safe generalisation to be made is that they are 
never true to type. Even the most reliable of them are so un- 
accountable. You never know what they will do next. It is 
just that after all makes them so interesting. For the solution 
of human problems, then, you cannot substitute a convention 
for the real. The drama of type is a science, and Mr. Galsworthy 
has mastered it, but the drama of individuals is an art. 

Playgoers familiar with the Abbey Company will remember 
Lady Gregory mainly as a writer of amusing curtain-raisers. 
The new volume contains two of them, Hanrahan’s Oath, a not 
very successful variation on the old theme of a rash vow, and 
The Wrens, a most compact and witty little comedy, based on 
the incident of the passage of the Union Bill of 1799 by a majority 
of one in the Dublin Parliament. There are also two full-length 
plays. The Image, which dates from 1909, will have been seen 
by many before the war, and, frankly, it reads now no better 
than it acted then. Much ado about the raising of a statue to 

a hero, who in the end is found never to have existed, constitutes 
the plot, and the moral we are told to draw is that we are all 
“makers of Images *—images which crumble at the touch of 
reality ; we all have a “ heart secret,”’ which is safe only as long 
as it remains undivulged ; in plain Sassenach, we all cherish 
illusions. It is a pity the authoress did not abide by her original 
intention of treating her subject in the manner of Spreading the 
News. For the art of the short play, which is Lady Gregory’s 
own, is as distinct and peculiar as the art of the short story, and 


that which is a virtue in a miniature may become a vice in a 
full-length portrait. So it proves in this case with Lady 
Gregory’s technique. The single idea, the simple plot, the 
economy of action, admirable for one act, become irksome in 
three; her usual neatness of execution becomes blowsy with 
diffusion, and that “‘ quaintness”” of expression, which adds 
charm to her short dialogues, is almost irritating when indefinitely 
prolonged. 

Not that one can call Shanwalla quaint. Its simple oddity is 
not that of folk-tale or peasant speech, but possesses rather 
the startling obviousness of Surrey-side melodrama. ll the 
familiar ingredients—and more—are here: horse-doping, murder, 
an oppressive squire, a blind (but second-sighted) beggar, and 
an innocent husband, who is only rescued from a felon’s death 
by the timely appearance of his wife’s ghost in court. How, 
one wonders, came Lady Gregory to write this sort of thing ? 
A note tells us that she was inspired by the desire to assert the 
superiority of instinct and intuition over reason, that pernicious 
doctrine, which has been responsible for so much human misery. 
Her exposition in this case provides the best refutation. 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s “ Four Plays of Victorian Shade and 
Character,” illustrated by Mr. Albert Rutherston, invite com- 
parison with Mr. Strachey’s great experiment in biography. 
The dialogues of Angels and Ministers lose nothing by the 
contrast. They are as perfect in style; as witty, perhaps 
wiser ; as satirical, but less patronising; and Mr. Housman 
has infused a warmth—a glow—into his people which 
Mr. Strachey’s lack, for to the one they are as living con- 
temporaries, to the other as the historical dead. It is 
Mr. Housman’s triumph that he makes “these old characters 
young again, or not at least as though they belonged to another 
age.” 

In Dethronements the form is preserved, but the substance is 
changed. The King Maker, concerned with Parnell’s divorce, 
belongs, it is true, to the Victorian era, but the moral points at 
the Irish problem of to-day, while the other two dialogues 
present persons and politics of a new century that has inherited 
nothing but the unpaid bills of its too optimistic predecessor. 
With this age Mr. Housman is less sympathetic, and his touch 
for that reason a little less sure. The “‘ rose-shaded lamp ” with 
which memory lights up the past is replaced by the colder glare 
of contemporary controversy. History gives way to polemics, 
and a certain, perhaps inevitable, bitterness creeps in, marring 
the perfection of the portraits. 

But, good as these things are, they are hardly for the stage. 
Possession, a picture of Victorians in Paradise, and the only one 
of these plays that does not deal with public men, is certainly 
dramatic enough, but only St. George’s Hall could stage it. 
For the rest, as the author explains, the form of dialogue is only 
chosen as a medium for delineating character. We must face 
the fact that the best things in English nowadays are not written 
for the stage. Yet the critic of a Sunday newspaper recently 
observed that our drama had found its feet. Well, so did the 
self-conscious centipede of the fable. The complaint is surely 
that the English drama has too many feet—too many to allow 
of the growth of a decent leg (or pair of legs) for it to stand on. 
That may be, is probably, less the fault of the dramatists than 
of the theatre’s economic bondage. But what comfort can the 
playgoer find in that reflection? More consoling is it to hope 
that the now slightly old-fashioned pulpit-problem-plays were 
our Moralities, that the recent crop of biographical plays have 
been our Histories, and that these are but the forerunners of a 
new drama that shall deal with human beings and with those 
human actions and passions that never grow stale because they 
are common to all humanity in all ages. It is pleasant to 
dream so, though it is a little futile. F. L. Brrcu. 


KNOLE AND ITS OWNERS 


Knole and the Sackvilles. By V.Sackvi.te-West. Heinemann. 
25s. 

An American critic once explained that the success of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward was due to the fact that she wrote the “ Stately 
Homes of England Series.” However that may be, it does not 
take an American to appreciate the historic houses and castles of 
England, though his compatriots have bought some of them, 
and their treasures in these hard days often take the via dolorosa 
across the Atlantic. These great houses are a feature of 
England which some of us would be sorry to lose, a proud 
assertion of history which does not need the strident, matter-of- 
fact insistence of the guide-book. The intimacy which comes 
from living in a place as one of the family is the best commenda- 
tion for a writer on it, and Mrs. Nicolson, the author of Knole 
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and the Sackvilles, has used her knowledge and opportunities as 
no Dr. Dryasdust could. Her book, handsomely produced as 
befits the subject, is full of the happy touches of a free and 
familiar observer. Indeed, she has an independence of view 
about the family and its merits which is sufficient to soothe 
the objections of the sour-complexioned reformer. There is 
nothing like a family critic for candour. Whatever their 
faults, the historic families who occupy the great houses of 
England have concentrated the love and labour of generations 
on the building, planting, and decoration of their homesteads. At 
fifty miles from London a family will last 100 years, at 100 miles 
200 years. That is a maxim reported by one of the best critics 
of English life. But it is contradicted by the long race of 
Sackvilles at Knole. In the pleasant valley below Sevenoaks 
an archiepiscopal palace is but a dirty ruin, but Knole, which 
once belonged to two architectural archbishops, Bourchier and 
Morton, still stands in its pride of house and gardens, though 
their work is largely submerged and not known for certain 
to-day. Mrs. Nicolson in a few picturesque pages reveals the 
character and magnificence of Knole. It has “a beautiful, 
decent simplicity,’ as Horace Walpole said, and makes no 
garish display outside. There are seven courts, as in a palatial 
college, a room for every day in the year, and fifty-two staircases 
for the weeks, glorious pictures and tapestry, endless associations 
with famous men and “ store of ladies, whose bright eyes rained 
influence” on the easily-moved hearts of the Sackvilles. A 
stag, says Mrs. Nicolson, once strayed into the banqueting-hall. 
That takes us right back to Malory’s Morte Darthur and the 
wedding-feast of Guinevere, when “ there came running in a 
white hart into the hall,” a portent which surprised all except 
Merlin. 

Apart from the first Earl of Dorset, L’ Allegro with its “‘ store 
of ladies,’ rather than Jl Penseroso, is the mood of the Sackville 
family, alternating with a melancholy due not to scholarly 
meditation, but to a career of gaiety lived too fast. They were 
a race “ too prodigal, too amorous, too weak, too indolent and 
too melancholy.” Into the story come Nell Gwyn, Peg 
Woffington, the Baccelli, an Italian dancer, who wore the Dorset 
garter as a headband, and greater ladies who gave up repute to 
the Dorset charm. But, if the males were weak, the wives 
showed resolution and character. Lady Anne Clifford, bullied 
by her husband and his supporters, James I. and high court 
officials, refused to give up her Westmorland estates for more 
dissipation, never nagged her worthless spouse, and survived 
him and another noble husband to become a queen in her own 
northern property. There she ruled with a firm hand, and, after 
getting her way, could be generous. She believed in herself, 
could write of her own “ exquisite shape ” and “ perfections of 
mind much above those of my body.” She lived to be 86, 
dressed in rough black serge, and ate the plainest fare, her only 
luxury being a pipe of tobacco! In her days at Knole the house- 
hold consisted of 119 persons, from “*My Lord” to “ John 
Morockoe, a Blackamoor.” Here and there the family showed 
literary ability. The first Earl of Dorset wrote with Thomas 
Norton, Gorboduc, performed in 1562, the first of English 
tragedies. We have read it, but do not intend to do so again. 
It is, in truth, a remarkably dull play, whatever critics may say 
in its favour, and the Sackville who figures in Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poeis as “‘ Dorset” might, we think, have easily surpassed 
his ancestor with the pen, if he had chosen. His satirical gift 
was exercised orally, but his song, 


To all you ladies now at land, 
We men at sea indite, 


is capital. Johnson indicates that it was probably not written 
on the eve of a naval battle, as was declared ; but a pleasant 
vagueness or defect of memory on a point like this is a malady 
most incident to poets. This Dorset was the arbiter of elegance 
in his time, and a great patron of men of letters. We like the 
story of a party at Knole engaged in writing against one another 
for an allotted time, with Dryden as judge. The host won, this 
time with an impromptu we have no reason to doubt: 


I promise to pay to Mr. John Dryden or order £500 on demand. 

—DORSET. 

In spite of their busy idleness, the family occupied many of 
the great offices of State, but Mrs. Nicolson wisely keeps out of 
the elaborate tangles of English politics, and prefers to give us 
vivid, personal impressions of the family. We read, indeed, of 
an ambassador in Paris seeing nothing of the menace which was 
shortly to take the Bastille and many noble heads, and bringing 
to Knole a good part of the necklace of “ Mrs. B.” (Marie 
Antoinette), which is in itself a big story; but other of our 
representatives abroad who were less addicted to pleasure have 


been slow to foretell coming storms. Mrs. Nicolson ends with a 
reserved grandfather opening out rarely, but with real kindness, 
to a small girl—one of the best sketches in a record full of lively 
writing. She has told her story without overdoing it, choosing 
from ample materials with excellent judgment. Vv. R. 


A CHILDISH SWINDLE 


The Blue Island. Communicated by W. T. Sreap. Recorded 
by Parpor WoopManN and EsTe.ie STeap. With Letter 
from Sir A. Conan Doyie. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 


This book purports to have been written during the past 
twelve months by Mr. W. T. Stead, who was drowned in the 
Titanic disaster more than ten years ago. His amanuenses 
are his daughter and a male member of her theatrical company. 
It is a book which, if widely read, should do much to arrest 
the tide which for some years past has been flowing in favour 
of an easy credulity in “ spiritualistic’? phenomena. There 
are a good many people who have doubts, who do not believe, 
but who fancy that perhaps after all there may be “ some- 
thing in it.” Let such read this book. No difficult question 
of the credibility of witnesses is involved. It is a matter 
merely of applying ordinary critical commonsense to the 
examination of the narrative which Mr. Stead is alleged to 
have written. 

It is a preposterous book, incredibly puerile in style and 
matter alike. It could no more have been written by W. T. 
Stead than the novels of Miss Dell could have been written 
by Jonathan Swift. It begins with a vague account of the 
wreck, in the latter stages of which (after he was drowned) 
Mr. Stead claims to have been “ nEeELPFuL,” though he does 
not say in what manner. There were hundreds of dead floating 
in the water, hundreds of souls “ carried through the air.’’ 
The souls rose “ vertically into the air at terrific speed . . . 
we moved as if we were on a very large platform.” They saw 
“the Blue Island” from afar off as they approached it, and 
then “* we arrived ’—but whether at a quay or at an aerodrome 
is not stated. It was a real island, however, and one of the 
first things Mr. Stead did was to take a long walk by the sea- 
shore with his father, who was dressed exactly as on earth 
and had remained apparently of the same age as when he died. 
(The not unimportant question of whether infants arriving in 
long clothes remain for ever in long clothes is not referred to.) 
Presently they came to a building and had a meal, an ordinary 
mundane meal, except that there was “ no flesh food.” 

Life on the island, we are told, is almost exactly the same 
as on earth. ‘“ Any habit or hobby formed on earth can be 
indulged in here always providing it is progressive. You can 
ride on horseback, you can swim in the sea. You can have 
all and any kind of sport which does not involve the taking of 
life.’ But from beginning to end of a book, which purports 
to be a full description of the next life, there is no hint of what 
the words we have italicised can possibly mean in the spirit 
world. And so throughout. Concerning similarities we are 
given the smallest details, but concerning differences we are 
given no information at all. Men walk and ride horses on the 
Blue Island, but “locomotion of all kinds here is very 
different to that which obtains in earth conditions”’; “so 
great is our speed and method of travel that we can be in two 
places almost simultaneously ’"—and that is all that is said 
of that. There is “‘ work transcending in interest anything. . . 
upon earth,” but again no details. “ Many of us carry on with 
our same work as on earth” (Journalism ?). On arrival each 
soul is “ interviewed by one of the Advanced Spirit Instructors 
and the whole record of earth is discussed and analysed.” To 
save his blushes “ each is interviewed alone . . . and then there 
is the making good to be gone through, the sum total to be 
paid.” For communication with the earth a special building 
is set apart, a sort of central telephone exchange ; the officials 
there are “entirely businesslike,” and in recognition of Mr. 
Stead’s efforts at the other end of the line during his earth-life 
he was “ given unlimited assistance at this end of the line.” 

The spirits all retain their national costumes, which is 
“ particularly interesting and amusing, also instructive,” and 
“ Patriotism still holds with me, as with most of us.” The 
* Blue Island” is a kind of Ellis Island, a sorting house. In 
the next land to be reached, “ Life resumes a much greater 
sim ilarity to the life we have known on earth. We have our 
hom es in the same way and our interests in other people . . . 
between families and friends we have the same affections.” 
There is no single mention, however, throughout the book of 
a woman or a child, and no “help” at all for mothers who 
mourn dead babies. 
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There are “ Rest Houses” in a land where energy is infinite 
and there is no such thing as fatigue. ‘Some people live in 
very elaborate palaces and it is very curious to note that many 
of these people are those who have led very rough and hard 
lives on earth.” (And this although “we have ceased to 
desire food, drink and sleep; we are now pure spirit in the 
rough state.”) The palace dwellers, however, ‘must make 
specified progress.” “If they don’t progress they lose their 
palace and must requalify for it.” So it appears that “ pure 
spirit,” as a reward of merit, is granted material advantages 
which it has ceased to desire. 

But though there are no women or children, there are animals. 
* All the animals you loved on earth, and educated to under- 
standing, will be with you here. Those other animals who 
belong to no one in particular are here, too, but they are in 
their own places.” Relations with earth are close and constant. 


We spirit people cannot give material riches to any on earth, but 
we can frequently advise as to the best step to take in a business 
matter which, if taken, will bring in considerable wealth. Just 
as we can influence in a spiritual sense, so we can influence in a 
business way. We people over here can see both sides of the 
argument. When a thing is to be decided between two people 
we can see both points and can therefore see which is right, and 
if we play straight we throw our influence in with that, whether 
it is to the benefit of our earth friend, in a material sense, or not. 
If we do this, and our earth friend loses or suffers from it, we 
invariably make it up later in a different way..... 

In saying we can and do influence people on earth, I do not 
propose to go into the precise process of how we work. . . . That 
is a matter which each one of you will deal with individually later 
on, when your own change comes, therefore it is not of necessity 
or of interest to you to know now.” 


The authors give a great deal of information about the future 
spiritual evolution of the soul. “‘I want you first to realise 
that by the change of death you do not become part of the 
Godhead immediately ”’ (italics theirs). On the contrary, you 
move from sphere to sphere, spending in each a life much longer 
than the earth-life, and eventually you return to earth in a 
new incarnation with all memory of your former sojourn wiped 
out by your intervening experiences. But if your spirit record 
is good and if you “‘ pass out as Grade I,”’ the “ Purified ’ ones 
will allow you to choose whether you will return to earth or 
not. If you choose not to return then you “ pass to another 
and altogether different and lighter land,” where “‘ the purest 
tissue of God Love binds one and all.’”” On matters of more 
immediate interest, however, the authors are silent. None of 
the obvious questions are answered ; every practical difficulty 
is shirked. The book lacks any trace either of imagination or of 
spiritual discernment. ‘There is not a sentence in it which the 
least imaginative of penny-a-liners might not have written 
better. Ifthe writer be indeed Mr. Stead, it is a Mr. Stead whose 
mental and moral qualities went utterly to wreck with his body 
on the Titanic. 

We have quoted this rubbishy farrago at considerable length 
solely because of the appearance at the beginning of the book 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s foreword. His letter, it is true, 
displays between the lines a certain doubt; but he declares 
that he “found the narrative most interesting and helpful,” 
and ends with “ good luck to your little book.” That is a 
sufficient imprimatur. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has become of 
late years the high priest and leading exponent of the spiritualistic 
faith; he accepts this book and it must therefore be treated 
as a serious contribution to the literature of the subject. And, 
indeed, it is serious enough. The only difference between it 
and most other “ communications ” from the spirit world that 
have been published is that its authors are less literate and less 
intelligent than the average spiritualistic writer. How far the 
fraud is a conscious one it is difficult to say, but there is a passage 
in the introduction which suggests how little real faith Miss 
Stead has in the actuality of her conversations with her father. 
She relates that when he first announced (in 1921) his desire 
to write this book she asked him to confirm his request by 
** giving us definite instructions to this effect from an outside 
source,” i.e., through some other medium. And this although 
for nine years she had been “ in constant touch ” with him and 
“can truly say that the link between us is even stronger to-day 
than in 1912,” when he died! She may have been duped by 
Mr. Pardoe, Mr. Pardoe for all we know may have duped himself, 
but it is difficult indeed to believe that the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes has been duped by either of them. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has a name which is known all over the civilised world, 
and which he should be ashamed to lend to a swindle so childish 
and so grotesque. 





EAGLE AND SQUIRE 


Books Reviewed. By J.C.Squire. Hodderand Stoughton. 7s. 6d, 


Essays at Large. By Sotomon Eacie. Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d. 

One day perhaps the influence of pseudonyms on style will 
come within the range of bio-chemistry ; at present we can 
only notice the odd effect the use of a pseudonym, or of an 
anonym, or of a man’s own name, for that matter, produces on 
his work. There are a few classical instances, the best known, 
I suppose, the use of ** Fiona Macleod ” by William Sharp, when 
the pseudonym produced a pseudo-entity ; and something of 
the kind must have occurred when Mr. Laurence Housman 
burgeoned into that irreticent Englishwoman whose letters 
drove so many adolescents to their idle and hitherto innocuous 
fountain-pens. Mr. Squire presents no such extravagant 
problem as the late Mr. William Sharp; but it is odd how 
different J. C. Squire of the Observer is from our old friend 
**Solomon Eagle.” Frankly “Eagle” is the more amusing, 
the gayer, the more readable and generally the better critic. 
The reviews which Mr. Squire has reprinted contain much sound 
criticism. 'The papers, especially on established authors, on 
Baudelaire, on Keats,%and on Marvell, are models of succinct 
appreciation, excellent efforts to convey to the ordinary man 
both the judgment of the critical world and also Mr. Squire’s 
own predilections. It is in his treatment of modern literature 
that I find Mr. Squire less satisfactory. 

In Essays at Large, and in some pages of Books Reviewed, there 
is a lambent spirit of fun, which is the most delectable quality 
in Mr. Squire’s critical work. His handling of Mrs. Watts- 
Dunton’s reminiscences of Swinburne is a model of discreet 
raillery ; so is his review of Dr. Berman’s book on The Glands 
Regulating Personality—though here I am not sure whether 
the future will not find Dr. Berman less ridiculous than Mr. 
Squire makes him. The fun in Essays at Large is more personal, 
more intimate, than in the reviews. Mr. Squire disappears, 
and the natural shyness of a man who knows we know who he 
is, is replaced by the confidence of a man who knows he can 
pretend we don’t know him from Adam. There is a charming 
essay which tells how, in order to lighten their ship, as it went 
down the Firth of Forth, the sailors pitched overboard five bales 
of a book of “ Eagle’s”’: 

They seized them, and with a last vengeful curse flung them 
far out into the mass of an advancing wave. A thousand corpses! 
Down they fell, through the boiling wrath of the sea’s surface, 
into the more equable waters below, and, in zigzag shift, settled 
to the sandy bottom. There they lie at this moment, in the little 
depressions they have made. It is a fine day, and something of 
sunlight filters down to them. One of the sacks has burst open 
and its fatigued contents have tumbled out; shut, gaping, open 
wide, face upwards, face downwards. Odd corners of print can 
be seen; and at intervals through the opaque green a phantom 
fish glides up and, with staring eyes, slowly wagging its fins and 
gills, gapes at this pile of indigestible matter. Then he goes away. 
And I, for one, don’t blame him. But I have my consolations. 
These ruffians may have thrown me overboard. But it did not 
save them. They were wrecked. 

There are no reviews in “‘ Solomon Eagle’s ’’ volume. ‘‘ Eagle” 
takes us through his library, or we accompany him as he goes 
about the country, looking at bookstalls, finding such treasure 
as Dodgson’s Index to In Memoriam (it is by the Dodgson, 
** Solomon,” and was in print as late as 1898); or we listen as 
he discourses on the prices which bibliophiles give for books, 
admiring with him the ingenious Mr. Newton’s idea of a cheap 
book, or wondering at the £15,100 given for those ugly volumes, 
the Shakespeare Folios, first and second. ‘ Eagle’s ” judgment 
is always on the side of the more human, less pedantic view of 
a question. He has nothing of the high-brow about him: 
I sympathise violently with him when he urges us to stand 
against the efforts to give a Spanish pronunciation to Quixote, 
yet I wonder whether we of the old guard shall keep that and 
Juan, and Paris in the English style, when I remember that our 
grandparents pronounced Wagner with a “w” and not with 
a “v,” and that Calais has only recently ousted the robust 
‘“*Callis’”” from our vocabularies. ‘Solomon Eagle” is as 
urbane as Mr. Squire, if not so authoritative; and he has the 
most enviable gift for finding pearls in unexpected and unin- 
viting molluscs. It would have been a great misfortune had 
the following invocation to the Cuckoo, by Mr. A. S. H. Hosain 
of Madras, not found a wide audience: 

Thy birth is sure celestial birth ; 
The crows as such in reverence hold 
Thee, cuckoo dear, though wicked most 
They are and most audacious bold. 
Thou mystery-shop; what are thou, say; 
Why art thou spring’s companion sweet ? 
Would I could fly with sable wings 


And be thy sweet associate meet. 
E. R. 
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IF THEY CAME TO YOUR HOME 
YOU WOULD NOT TURN THEM AWAY 


OUSANDS of children in the clay for soap, we do not eat 
Famine Areas of Russia who bread made of grass, our homes 
were saved by the Relief Com- are not laid desolate. But all 
mittees last year—if they are still these things are happening to the 
to be saved—will need your help people for whom we ask your 


this Christmastide. At home we help, and unless relief is con- 
have our own problems—desperate tinued the situation will again 
and urgent—but we here do not use become acute. 


We therefore urge readers of “The New Statesman” to remember those who 
look to us to help them in their deplorable need. IF THEY CAME TO YOUR 
HOME YOU WOULD NOT TURN THEM AWAY. 


GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the “Russian Famine Fund” and the “Save the Children Fund” in the “ All British Appeal” 
for the Famine in Russia. 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN ASYLUM 
PATIENT 


The Experiences of an Asylum Patient. Introduction and Notes 
by Montacue Lomax, M.R.C.S. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

The subject of these experiences voluntarily entered an asylum, 
as a paying patient, in 1900, because her brother, a medical man, 
had told her that this would be just the place in which to recover 
her nervous equilibrium, lately upset by her husband’s death in 
tragic circumstances. A few weeks later, without her knowledge, 
she was certified insane by a magistrate who had never seen her, 
on the written evidence of two doctors who had conversed with 
her in the grounds of the asylum for less than half-an-hour. 
This so-called medical evidence is not only inconclusive but 
frivolous, and would not have served to convict in a case of 
petty theft, yet on the strength of it she was confined in mad- 
houses for twelve years, and would have been there now except 
for her extraordinary importunity in demanding an examination 
by an independent mental specialist. The evidence of the 
two examining doctors is frivolous as it stands because there is 
no check on it, even the questions which elicited from her the 
most salient of the remarks which, in this expert opinion, indi- 
cated insanity are not recorded, nor are her replies given verbatim, 
and when this is not the case it is so easy and natural uncon- 
sciously to twist their significance. Even then it is obvious that 
the interview was farcical, for what is a lady, admittedly unwell, 
to say when she is accosted by two strange men who question 
her as to her desire to live? ‘“‘As the doctors continued to press 
me on the subject, I said I had sometimes thought there was 
not much use in my living.’ One sees at once the procedure 
by which a person can be proved insane. The test gives the 
appearance of validity to a judgment which has already been 
passed. The alleged lunatic was not examined personally by 
the magistrate (as everyone by this time was convinced that she 
was insane her evidence would not have appeared trustworthy), 
nor was the doctor’s evidence given on oath. There is no doubt 
that the lady could have explained away all that evidence 
against her had she been allowed the opportunity. But an 
alleged drunkard has only to stumble over a stone to condemn 
himself for ever, and all his remonstrances will only involve him 
more deeply in the spectator’s certainty. It is worse to be called 
an idiot; the more one attempts to convince people to the 
contrary, the more pitiful they become: ‘The poor thing doesn’t 
even know he’s mad,” they say. 

There is, then, an obvious flaw in the Lunacy Act, since it does 
not prohibit a person from being confined for twelve years on the 
strength of a twenty minutes’ conversation with two doctors, 
and this flaw is the section which provides for summary certifica- 
tion if the evidence of the person’s insanity is beyond doubt. 
In all other cases there is to be a sort of trial, where evidence must 
be taken on oath and where the alleged lunatic may be present, 
or represented, in order to defend his mental integrity. The 
summary treatment permitted in certain circumstances is bound 
to lead to abuse so long as the ordinary man retains his 
uncritical belief in the infallibility of professional opinion ; 
the only real safeguard is to abolish it altogether. 

The Lunacy Act is an admirable piece of work, and provides 
that, in case any person has been unreasonably confined, patients 
may send a petition in a sealed cover to the Lord Chancellor 
stating their grievances, and notices to this effect are to be 
exhibited in each ward. Consequently, the Lord Chancellor’s 
office is flooded by protestations from lunatics who are con- 
vinced that they are sane, or it would be if a certain amount 
of censoring of these “ sealed ” petitions did not take place in the 
institution itself. In any case, how discriminate between the 
genuine and the specious complaint ? Theoretically, by an 
exhaustive examination of the allegations ; actually, since the 
petitioner is a patient in a lunatic asylum, by an elastic theory 
of delusions. The other safeguard, that of Visiting Commis- 
sioners, presents the same vicious circle of argument, the doctor 
says the poor thing is mad and all this protestation must emanate 
from the overheated brain. 

If the patient, whose carefully circumstantial evidence 
throws discrepancies into relief, had kept her mouth shut about 
the brutal treatment she received and saw inflicted on others, 
there is no doubt that she would have regained her liberty much 
sooner. It was only when she was removed to a kindlier asylum, 
where the authorities were not so interested in her silence, that 
she was allowed to be examined by the late Sir George Savage 
and another specialist, who testified to her sanity and secured 
her release. Yet these “ delucions ” as to her brutal treatment 
persisted, which is con':>-y to the symptoms of temporary 
insanity, so unless she i; still insane, she must be lying or 


speaking the truth, or part of the truth. The first hypothesis 
is disposed of pretty thoroughly, not only by the specialist’s 
testimony, but by every word of her narrative and by her 
subsequent life, in which she has managed her own business 
affairs and taken certificates in nursing and midwifery. She 
has names and dates for many of the acts of brutality, and 
has done her best to force a public inquiry into the truth of 
her allegations—‘ too horrible to be believed.” This seems 
an inadequate excuse for withholding an inquiry, especially 
as anyone who has penetrated further into an asylum than its 
pretty, cheerful visitor’s rooms will recognise in her statements 
certain plausibilities. 

It is always dangerous to relegate personal responsibility to a 
system, and the modern man has done it more completely with 
regard to his mentally defectives than to any other type, not 
excepting the criminal. The criminal comes out, sooner or later, 
and his statements are so suspect as the returned lunatic’s. 
The only solution, so far as we can see, would be to combat the 
tendency towards stricter isolation of the insane. A week in an 
asylum ward might suffice to drive some people mad. The 
great number of lunatics makes it difficult to provide the 
skilled, detailed treatment which should be given to each 
one, till the present combination of prison and workhouse 
can be replaced by a mental hospital. And as a step towards 
this, personal responsibility should not be too easily put aside. 
** Keep your sons at home,” ran an old advertisement; “ buy 
them a certain make of billiard-table.””, Keep your idiots at 
home, at least they may be fit for housework. It is, at any 
rate, better to be a little sentimental than to be lazier than a 
savage and flatter ourselves that a clumsy way of losing sight 
of them is a credit to civilisation. J. E. R. 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


Women in the Factory. An Administrative Adventure, 1893-1921. 
By ApEeLampE Mary ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 


The Factory and Workshop Acts may well become in future 
a less important factor in industrial life. A fairly satisfactory 
code has been built up, which will doubtless continue to require 
enforcement by State inspection, but there are significant 
indications that both employers and workers are ceasing to be 
content with a minimum of safeguards enforced from without. 
The increasing scientific knowledge of the conditions which 
will prevent undue fatigue, and increase output by facilitating 
work, combined with the growing demand of the workers for 
association with the management of their factories, must lead 
to a greater measure of self-determination. Legislation is not 
a sufliciently delicate instrument with which to attain the 
finest results where every trade and process presents its own 
peculiar problems, and the legal standard, which may once have 
appeared satisfactory, will necessarily be superseded when 
employers and employed co-operate, as they are now beginning 
to co-operate on no inconsiderable scale, to secure the best 
conditions. 

This record by the late Principal Lady Inspector of Factories 
of the work of the women inspectors appointed to deal with 
matters specially relating to the welfare of women and children 
from 1893-1921, surveys a particularly important period in 
the history of factory legislation. The author shows clearly 
that the actual, and often appalling, condition of affairs re- 
quiring legislation could only have been discovered by women 
who were trusted by the women victims of the abuse, and that 
this confidence was again essential that working women, who 
had often no trade union behind them, might have courage to 
reveal breaches of the law, and that witnesses might be secured 
for prosecutions. During the war the special knowledge of 
the women inspectors was at the service of both employers 
and employed, and Dame Adelaide Anderson gives an interesting 
account of the substitution of women for men, and of their 
employment in munition factories. She writes optimistically 
of the gain to industrial women from war-time experience which 
revealed “far greater powers of endurance, activity, and enter- 
prise—quite apart from new forms of skill—than was formerly 
admitted or expected of them.” 

It may be regretted that the author, who gives a clear expo- 
sition of the advantages gained for industrial women by the 
various amendments of the Factory and Truck Acts, does not 
complete her work by a final chapter stating where the present 
code falls short, in her opinion, of the desirable minimum. 
There are probably still many defects and gaps which her wide 
experience would have enabled her to indicate more adequately 
than any other person. M. W. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Amaranth and Asphodel. Poems from the Greck Anthology done 
into English Verse. By A. J. Buruer. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 


The first edition of this little book was mostly destroyed in a ware- 
house fire, but it reached Pater, who wrote a letter in praise of it 
reproduced in the present enlarged reissue. Dr. Butler sets out the 
Greek opposite the English, so that readers can judge of his fidelity. 
Generally, his versions are graceful and read well as English poems. 
We notice that he has sometimes omitted proper names, which are 
often difficult for English metres. Thus in the first piece Heliodora 
and the author’s name, Meleager, are not reproduced. He is ingenious 
in his metrical arrangements. The epigram of Callimachus, familiar 
in Cory’s version, runs thus in the first four lines : 

“Someone chancing to tell, Heracleitus, the tale of thy death, 
Moved me to tears, for I thought how many times we twain 
Talked the sun down together. But now thou somewhere apart 
Liest, O strangeland friend, thrice this long time in dust.” 















































In Convalescence 


It is most important that the 
nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 


Callimachus has a mannered grace, but simpler things are also 
well done here, like this of Dioscorides : 


“‘ Eight sons she sent to fight against the foe, 
And buried all within a single grave : 
Quoth she, with never a tear to mark her woe, 
‘To thee, dear Sparta, these my sons I gave.’” 





is a complete and highly nutritious food, 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour is 
agreeable even to the most fastidious, 
and does not tire the palate. 

The little book has choice illustrations and pleasant type, due to MADE IN The “ Allenburys " Diet quickly restores 
' the Shakespeare Head Press of Stratford. Altogether it is a happy A MINUTE strength to the system and enables the con- 
revival of more than forty years ago. valescent soon to return to everyday food. 


This gives well the concentrated scorn of one of the epitaphs of 
Timon : 
““My country and my name ye shall not tell ; 
But all who pass my tomb I wish in hell.” 








Human Nature in the Bible. By W.L. Puetrs. Scribners. 10s. 6d. Y Chemist S - 
Mr. William Lyon Phelps is Lampson Professor of English Literature In tz A ‘ d4 ~y 
at Yale and the author of many books. His latest, Human Nature \ tins at 2/3 an /6. . 
in the Bible, he hopes, will make his readers “ re-read the Bible with Write for free sample to 
renewed zest.” His humour is seen at its brightest in such passages 
as the following: ‘‘ Lot was thinking of his safety, but she (Lot’s Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
wife) was thinking of her house and all the pretty things in it—all ? 
the furniture, all the ornaments, all the family china—burning up ”’ ; 37 Lombard St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
‘‘ Like almost all men Moses failed as an after-dinner speaker, as we eS 57 Poole tes tone yom Ge 
learn from his lack of success immediately after the fall of manna.” ‘ ; 
Of Moses breaking the tablets he writes: ‘‘ When a man is in a state ~ psn 
of terrific rage, he simply has to smash something or burst ; it is an 
immense relief to take it out of the furniture.” Of Samson he tells 
us: ‘* He never had his hair cut but once, and found that even more 
expensive than it is to-day. . . . Samson was not the only fool 
in the world . . . they should have kept the prison barber at 
him every day.” Of Agag: ‘‘ They were his last words, for Samuel 
immediately dissected him.”” When not humorous, Professor Phelps 
explains the text of the Biblical narrative as he sees it, and the result 
is a long exposition of the obvious. The paper wrapper concludes 
by saying that Professor Phelps “‘ has done nothing better than this 
book.” This is very sad. 


| Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
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Wisdom and Beauty from Conrad. An Anthology. Selected and 
arranged by Harriet M. Capes. Melrose. 6s. 


The excerpts that form this anthology are admirably chosen and ( ‘J 8 arette 


arranged. Some authors suffer more than others in such collections. paw . 
In the novels of Conrad there is seldom a rapid change of atmosphere f Pp fé ction 
that a quotation would be powerless to suggest; his atmosphere 10 104 er € 

has a constant quality that lives in the mind apart from the printed 
page. And splendid as the long descriptive passages in, say, 20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
Almayer’s Folly, are, their regular beat and unmitigated magnificence | 50 
have a bewildering effect: discrimination falters. An extract : iy vgs 
recaptures much of the glamour ; and the collection shows that there 100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 
are many gnomic sentences and general reflexions which are not . . ; 
injured seriously by being taken b of their setting. Incidentally, There is no better Cigarette 
it gives an object-lesson in the development of Conrad's style from 
the time when, in An Outcast of the Islands, he could write such a 


sentence as this : PLAYER’S 


“The air was full of sweet scent, of the scent charming, pene- 


trating and violent, like the impulse of love.” ‘PERFECTOS NeZ 
° 


Poverty. A Study of Town Life. By B. Seenoum Rowntree. , . “pig : a 
New Edition. Longmans. 5s. | Virginia Cigarettes 
Mr. Rowntree’s Poverty, despite the many changes that have ik , _ 
occurred since it was aie om than a years ago, is still PERFECTOS FINOS 
an important book for the student of social science. This new edition are a larger cigarette of the 
. contains a new preface in which the author sums up very briefly his | saine quality. 
, views of the present discontents. He believes that there is no ground |) JOHN PLAYER 8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM, 
t for pessimism. The condition of the poor has been improved by Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. §//) 
t legislation and by better methods of administration, and the psycho- 
logical changes, both in employers and workers and the public, are 
e 4 guarantee that the higher standards secured in the war years, and 
now temporarily lost, will be presently regained. 
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THE CITY 


S is only to be expected, business is somewhat restricted, 
but the tone is by no means bad. The Peruvian 
(Guano) Loan in the shape of £1,250,000 7} per cent. 

Bonds, offered at 95, was immediately oversubscribed, and 
stands at a small premium. With the increasing tendency to 
have collateral security in the shape of Government stocks of 
commodities, or the proceeds of a tax upon a commodity, it is 
becoming quite a familiar thing to have the name of an article 
tacked on to the name of the Government—the previous Peruvian 
loan is known as the Peruvian 5} per cent. (Salt) Loan, and 
recently Brazil raised a loan which is known as the Brazil 7} per 
cent. (Coffee) Loan. In the case of the Peru loan, the London 
bankers’ agents in Peru are to receive week by week the proceeds 
of the tax on guano, and will also hold 50 per cent. of the shares 
of the company through which the Government monopoly in that 
pleasing article is carried on. There seems to be a continual 
tap on in war loan and conversion loan; it may be that the 
firm of jobbers who are giving up business are responsible for 
this liquidation—the fact that they are generously distributing 
£70,000 to their employees leads one to suppose that their 
losses have not been heavy—or can it be, I wonder, that a new 
Government loan is on the stocks and that the well-informed and 
well-connected (the two generally go together) are making the 
needful preparations? The Mexican Eagle has disappointed 
the pessimists by declaring an interim dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the ordinary, which is 8 per cent. more than had been freely 
prophesied. Anglo-Persian ordinary which were recommended 
here last week at 4}, and were actually obtainable at 4}, have 
rallied sharply during the week to 44. The season being con- 
ducive to a tipping mood, I venture to prophesy a much higher 
price, both for Anglo-Persian and Agwi Petroleum, the latter 
being quoted at 31s. 8d. That tobacco continues to make big 
profits is shown, not only by British American, but also by 
Carreras, which is outside the Imperial Tobacco combine, but 
made a net profit for the last financial year of £110,980. as 
against £73,414 for the previous year. The dividend is 15 per 
cent., free of income-tax, as compared with 12} per cent. last 
year, and the carry forward is practically doubled at £62,633. 
Iron and steel shares are rising and some coal shares, e.g., Powell 
Duffryn, the South Wales concern, have reached the highest 
price for several years past, as compared with a low record for 
miners’ wages. 
* * * 

I shall be extremely surprised if the year 1923 does not 
witness a sharp revival in the price of rubber plantation shares. 
Prices have, indeed, already recovered from the worst, but 
that worst was very bad, for at one moment—and that as 
recently as August last—the price of rubber itself was as low 
as 6jd. per lb., and with ruin threatening, many of the com- 
panies share prices fell to an extremely low level. Since then, 
owing partly to the well-thought-out scheme of the Colonial 
Office Committee (known as the Stevenson Committee) for 
organising production so as to make it correspond more nearly 
to the world’s requirements, the price of rubber has already 
firmed up to 1s. 2d. per Ib., and is slowly but surely reaching the 
minimum of Is. 3d. contemplated by the Committee. The 
other factor which has made for an improvement in price is 
realisation of the great increase in the world’s consumption of 
rubber for tyres, ete., combined with the putting into operation 
of many new uses for the latex, such as in paper-making, and 
improvements in production and preparation of the commodity 
which will tend to cheapen costs. As a result of the depression 
of the past few years no fresh planting is in progress—on the 
contrary, some estates have reverted to jungle—and there are 
competent observers in this industry who consider a shortage 
of rubber quite likely within the next two or three years. Be 
this as it may, the price of between Is. 6d. and 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
in the near future does not seem improbable, and now that 
production costs are at a level which would leave a profit of 
1s. per lb. many of the companies will be able to gladden the 
hearts of their shareholders by a resumption of good dividends. 
As I am frequently asked to mention a few rubber companies 
whose shares are worth purchasing, I give the following list, 
showing the highest price reached during the last five years 
and the present price : 


Highest Price. Present Price. 


Sungei Krian, £1 shares +» 75s. Od. 32s. 6d. 
Oriental £1 shares ee +» 26s. Od.* .. 12s. 6d. 
Tambira £1 shares, 10s. paid.. — 21s. 6d. 
Mergui Crown 2s. shares -» 7s. Od. 2s. 10}d. 
Lubok 2s. shares oo -» 5s. Od. ee 2s. 8d. 


*The price was 105s., but in December, 1919, four shares in 
the new company were given in exchange for each old share. 


* * * 


Sungei Krian Rubber Estates is a first-class property in 
the Malay States, worked at an exceedingly low cost and pos- 
sessed of ample capital resources. The capitalisation per acre 
is low, and good dividends can be earned under present conditions, 
The Oriental Rubber Company also has a good property in the 
Malay States, which can produce at low cost and can show a 
good margin of profit with rubber at its present price. The 
company was able to show a small profit for 1921, and is in a 
good financial position. The only explanation of the shares 
standing below par is that the capitalisation per acre is rather 
high, but this is reduced to a reasonable level by the heavy 
discount in the price of the shares. The Tambira Rubber Estates 
is a new company formed as recently as last month to take over 
two estates in Sumatra in the Dutch Indies, which had come 
into the market during the slump. The shares which were 
offered at 21s. were immediately oversubscribed and the present 
price for the £1 share with a 10s. liability is about 21s. 6d. 
equivalent to 31s. 6d. for the fully-paid share. To the uninitiated 
this would seem a high premium, but, owing to the purchase 
money having to be paid in Belgian francs, the estates were 
acquired at a ridiculously low price, working out at the record 
low figure of £17 per planted acre. No underwriting commission 
was paid and the promotion profit was limited to 1} per cent. 
These things happen sometimes ; but not often. 

* * * 


Mergui Crown Rubber Estates is situated in Burmah, and 
the property formerly belonged to the Burmese Government, 
with which the company has a most favourable arrangement, 
Prior to the war this company paid high dividends ranging 
from 15 to 80 per cent. The balance-sheet just issued shows 
that it has over £20,000 cash in hand and the present price 
of about 2s. 9d. includes the interim dividend of 5 per cent., 
free of income tax. These shares are perhaps the most suitable 
for those who prefer a rubber company that is able to pay 
dividends now without having to wait for any further improve- 
ment in the price of rubber. The Lubok Rubber Estate is 
in the Malay States and was formerly German-owned. Prior 
to the slump it paid dividends of 12} per cent. and 10 per cent. 
Its finances are satisfactory, and with the present price of 
rubber it can earn good profits and pay good dividends. 

Low-priced shares are often dangerous, but one advantage 
is that they enable a small sum of capital to be spread over 
more than one undertaking, thus distributing the risk. A 
sum of money spread equally over the five shares mentioned 
would give the holder an interest in sound rubber-plantation 
companies in three different parts of the world and under 
three different Governments, and, I think, would turn out 
very profitably before many months are over, while, if held as 
investments, should bring in a good and rapidly-increasing 
revenue. A. Emit Davies. 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


Las Ltp., have a vacancy on their permanent staff, at their 
Stafford Office, for an experienced Secretary to undertake 

the compilation and revision of a Factory and Sales Manual 
recording the Company’s practice for the guidance of executives and 
staff. 

The position calls for good general education, accurate command of 
English, and ability to work well with all colleagues. Previous 
training in higher branches of Civil Service or as legal draughtsman 
a strong recommendation. Knowledge of shoe trade not essential. 
Age 25-35. Salary by arrangement.—Apply by letter, with photo- 
graph, not later than January 6th, to H. J. Bostock, Managing 
Director, Lotus, Ltd., Stafford. 
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Xmas or New Year Gift. 


One Year 30s.; 6 Months 15s.; 3 Months 7s. 6d. 
Post Free to any Address in the World. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
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Something New in Journalism. 


“THE BEST OF THE YEAR” 
A Unique Anthology of 1922 


“ A book of a quality and variety that no other annual 
can equal.”—T7he Star. 

“Seldom have we seen such excellent value for 
half-a-crown, and we recommend ‘THE BEST OF 
THE YEAR’ to our readers for light reading over 
Christmas.”—The Challenge. 

“As a magazine it does not fall so very far short of 
justifying its title."—Sheffield Independent. 

“A volume of the most diversified interest and ex- 
ceptionally free from the second-rate.”—The Observer. 


COLLINS, 48 Pall Mail, London, $.W. 1 2s. 6d. net. 





















Liathe ’ betes 


“OXFORD” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
This is the Bookcase that won such golden opinions at the 
various Ideal Home Exhibitions held at Olym London. Of 
excellent workmanship bandsome appearance, it must not be 

nfused with imitati similar in name and outward appearance 
Uut quite differently constructed and of inferior quality. ’ 

Single sections (standard size) in oak from 20/« 

Illustrated Booklet Post Free. 


















new invisible fasten- 
joins “ Oxford” seo- 
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or carried. 
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~" audon Agente—Chaundy & Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. 








BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 
LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books now ready. 
On Saturday, 23rd inst., remain open until 7 p.m. 








Covering the Brains’ 4 ® 
of a business : 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
o_o p + pl IMMEDIATE 

or the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leafiet, “The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— if yf Of 5 : 
m Provident Cul 


United Ki KS 
tution 
“a ——— ‘ 
(kK) 196 Strand 
London W.C.2 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkims and Hand-made Jewellery. 
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*¥ CHILDREN’S EDUCATIO\v. 


Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children 
by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


Bg HO BORN BARS, LONDON. E.c. 1. 
BE 


OOKS.—Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. Arthur Symons A Pageant of Elizabethan 
Poetry, 1906. 43 6d.; Whymper'’s Scrambies ‘n the Aips, 1871, 308. ; Whym- 

per’s Trave's Amongst Great Andes 1892, 218. ; Conway's A:ps from End to End. 1895 
258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 128. 6d.; John Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Rupert Brooke, rst Edition, 1916, 8s. 6d.; Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad, rst Illus dition, 1908, 218.; Maseficld’s Tragedy of Man, 
1st Edition, rare, {7 78.; Bradley's In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
21s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 




















LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - =  £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - = 10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
1 Victoria ae Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI. Secretary. 








| INDIVIDUAL TOURS TO ALL PARTS. 


P rr ts made for Independent Travellers. 


Special facilities for obtaining good steam- 
ship accommodation te and from America. 


THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 
(Reom 7), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Paris: 1@ Rue Gaillon. New Yorn: 45 West 34th Street. 
Telephone : Museum 2312-3. Telegrams: Waytravac, Westcent, Lonpon. 




















| THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy { 
( By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. { 


“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
tevelation.”—The Guardian. 

“ The ts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of ( 
the hair a_i lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 

J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 

117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1 ) 
— 








Tw 7s 6d., Hume's S Influence on lish Literature, 58 ; Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, ee hinese artists, rst tion. 138, Ruvigny’s Titled 
Nobility of B last tion, 1914, 428., for 6s , Chesterton’s The New Jeru- 
salem, 7s. 6d Mw oldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, limited Edition 1917, ros. 6d.; 
Greenwich Hospital, with co.oured tes by G Cruikshank, 1826, {10; The Sketch, 
Vols. 1 to 80. magnificent lot, £30; The Ta Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; TMlustrated 
London News, 46 vols., {12; Heptameron, trans. by os th oe ius., 

vols., privatel prin . £3 tos., Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, ted by 
Jonn Murray, 19 {2 2s.; Sterne's Works, 1783, rare 7 vols. {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, fllus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols.. L.P only 2sc done {6 6s., Everyman, 
a Morality Pay, Riccardi Press, {3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vom., 181g {2 2s. ; 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 73 ; Baxter Printa, the ures 
of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print 
Collectors, {£3 $8.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsey, 1912. 158 ; send also ‘or 
ca . If you want a book and have tailed to find i* elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant. Books WANTED : — Ulysses; Cabelis 
Jurgen; Maseficid’s Salt Water Ballads, tyo2 ; any Baxter ts loose or im books, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Dictionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 
vols., thin paper, £21; Burton's Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; 
Voltaire’s Candide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., 

illus., {5 58.; Bain, Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collect Works, 15 
vols., 3.8 Pepys Diary, by Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Ruskin'’s Complete Works, 
39 vols., £21; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., £3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ 
Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately printed, £3 78. 6d.; 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 355. (pub. £3 38.); Irving’s Crimes and Criminals, 
4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler’s Etchings, 508.: Reign of Terror, 2 vols., 558.; 
Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 
358. Books wanted (3,000); list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter Prints and 
Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants., 21 Joha Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EpvucaATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 








of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 





BIiIREKBECE COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C. 


of the University of i in the 


Courses for the Degrees 
PACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LA 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Eston and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Me of a, by post 1s. T Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply ¢ SECRETAR 
BI IRERECK CCOLLEGE, Puree Lang, E.C. 4. 


CONFERENCES 


The Authorities of the Halls of Residence of the University 
of Leeds will be prepared to consider applications for the use of the 
Halls in connection with conferences and meetings during the 
months of July, August and September. Full information in regard 
to the facilities available may be obtained from the DEAN OF 
WoMEN STUDENTs, The University, Leeds. Application for the 
use of one of the Halls, which stand in their own grounds, should 
be made to the Dean not later than the 15th March, in any year. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Milles, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

Goes aa ae © Ss Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the e Principal, Miss LAWRENCB. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.r. 
UNIvERsITy CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. 3 = a @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus post free 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


a ll CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs. ee 
Diploma and formerly headmistress of Seem Siew, 
ds-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes en ee cana th 
the parents are abroad. Sim natural, happy home tte, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the io ol tha net Ueune and ten minutes from the seq, 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


° = ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks 
An yy: School offering a first-class Modern Education on oat 

ith special attertion to Music, Arts, Crafts, mg Tyme | 
ane Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. 
Creative education, co-education. pees for Matriculation if gay is som 
ap et Zh — rt Princl uc 

— 3. H. Nicmous 

Misses 3 MANVILLB. ™ = end ti 








S*: MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY Oe, FOR GIRIS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from { term.—Principal, Miss 
= -J.1 Robinson, Late | Scholar Newnham College, ot the Maria Gray College 


C= HURST ecmock, near = Seen. Maaiiny and 

beautiful situation. Aim of t individuals and 

to health Sy Bay By = vrei ttentin 
an evi men 

qualified staff. Pprinel cipal: THEopoRA E. CLA — — . 


A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY Bd 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURRE 
Miss I. - RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Howours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D ST), ‘Liverpool, and Miss hae RHYS, late House 
Mistress at the Belvedere ——— 

Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 

The — ngs, , MERE in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuams' Girton Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield Hi as Gin @ Se Sees EP 














develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-ex by means of Literature, Music, 
Dancing and Par ieee escription ; to increase resource and initiative by 

and Poultr -keeping. The girls will be 


practica) work such as Cook: 

Prepared for the Universities, ¢ Medical lession 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Cookery 
subjects as should be part of os ove education, 200 eas @ year. 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





SICILY AND §, ITALY. 


Jan. 24th. 30 days. 89 gns. 
ALGERIA—TUNISIA. 
Feb. roth. 33 days. 115 gus. 


ITALY, MOROCCO, SPAIN. Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., PRIVATE SocirAL 
Tours, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19 


REFORMED INNS. 
AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
the People’s Refreshment House ys Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum vidend 7} %) or ¢ Loan Stoc! 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, can thegent Steest, W. 2. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST. te te Hurst Boarding Moun, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas 
Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. Eis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
Gueute an hot water, gas fires. i Le se generous diet.—Tariff from 
_Massinonam, 17 Norfolk Terr 
JSASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every c of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and D nomy hy! ee by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P' 

















T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, —_— 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines; no = req 
Mo extras charged ; happy individual work ; e few backward childr 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, rs. | K. i. Birp, 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CutnsBrooxk RoabD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 





; FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given toa 
few boarders.—Apply to the PrincipaL, Manor Cottage, , Aldridge, Staffs, 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

finely-timbered Co-educa' 

of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 

struction.— Headmaster : JosErs WICKsTEED, M.A. (Oxon.). 


St: EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
. The first of the New School Movement, 














t 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
of to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
‘or terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Cole Bh Wa tO — Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 8 FitzGeorge : Avenue, L, London, W 


ST. GEORGE’S ney HOME. 

S*. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals Dey ~ > 6 eee 4 a es yy 4 the advan- 
tages a simple, 

ad Ad, delightfully Be tn its. —_ ‘pean of aon 3 ya By ory the 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘TR BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lats- 
ou Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of G tics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational Medical Gymnastics on the S 





“| eae AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at bhome.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANB, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





TO LET, ETC. 


T° LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
Central heating ; modern sanitation; good water; pure dry air; no fogy 
Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 


decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 
constant hot water. cuisine. Partial) board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
M&s HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, W.2, has moderately 


priced rooms in Norfolk Square to let to ladies only; gas and electric light; 
some with water. Write for appointment. 


LU CR ae ROOMS may be available shortly in Stockwell. 
Those interested please write.—15 Heathcote Street, W.C. 1. 











,» Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OR SALE, Excellent Binocular MICROSCOPE by Beck, cost 
£50. Open to Reasonable Offer.—Box 829, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


ADY has beautiful Empire mirror. Cost £30. Half price.—Box 
830, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














B OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for Githates to 
OsBorngs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 139 Victoria Street, London, § W. r. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, ove’ 
oon, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 
07 —. Park Road, London, E.5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pustisninec Co., Ltp , 10 Great Queea Street, 
Kingsway. London, W C.2. 
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